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Coal in the 19f0s 


EDNESDAY’S debate on coal in the House of Commons 
'¥ was not the first on that unhappy subject to which the 
present Parliament has listened, nor is it likely to be the last. Coal 
debates will, in the next few years, be as regular as unemploy- 
ment debates were in the twenties and thirties ; to judge by 
the present omens, they will be as repetitive in substance and as 
inconclusive in result. Indeed, the two subjects are really one, 
though opposite ends of it ; for the cheapness and abundance 
ofcoal were as much the solid core of the pre-war unemployment 
problem as its dearness and scarcity are at the root of the pre- 
sent industrial dilemma. It is just as well that so unmistakable 
ademonstration is being given so promptly of the fact that the 
fationalisation of the mines has, by itself, solved nothing, and 
that, for all its political importance, it is only an incident in the 
difficult economic history of the industry. Nationalised or 
privately owned, the mines will be in trouble for a long time yet 
tocome, and there will be a long succession of debates in which 
the Opposition, of whatever party, will be sure that it is all the 
Government’s fault, and the Government will represent them- 
selves as the helpless victims of forces beyond their control. 
Both will be about equally right and equally wrong. In the 
short run, there is nothing to be done but what the Government 
is doing. If the Opposition were in office they could not do 


anything very different. They would very probably be com- 
pelled to nationalise the mines, and their struggles against that 
compulsion would only be a delaying factor. For the coal 
problem this winter (and of next winter) they could not do any- 
thing but try to persuade the producers of coal to produce more 
and the consumers to consume less. These are administrative 
matters ; no great issues of policy arise from them ; and the 
only sensible attitude is to wish the Government every success 
with them. 

But in the longer run, there is some room for differences of 
opinion and great room for responsible initiative on the Govern- 
ment's part. There are large questions to be decided, not one 
of which is automatically settled by the appointment of the 
National Coal Board. It should not, however, be assumed that 
the difficulties of the industry will always be quite as in- 
tense as they are to-day. The present conditions of over- 
employment and of universal pressure of demand upon supply 
will not last for ever. It is not necessary to assume anything 
that could properly be called a slump to assert that the gradual 
return to more or less normal peacetime conditions will, in due 
course, reduce the pressure. The conditions of the year 1937, 
which was a year of rather more than average prosperity in nearly 
all districts outside the coalfields themselves, provide a useful 
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check. Consumption of coal in the United Kingdom in that 
year was not much less than in the war years, and actually above 
the ration-bound total of last year. (The actual figures are 
188 million tons in 1937, 197 million tons in each of the years 
1940, 1941 and 1942, and 175 million tons in 1945.) But the 
1937 figure was a total unrestricted by rationing, shortages or 
transport difficulties ; it was the quantity of coal that the country 
consumed in a fairly prosperous year when everybody could 
buy as much as he wanted. If the rise in the national income 
is balanced against the permanent lessons in fuel economy, or 
in conversion to oil, that the war ‘years have taught, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that the unrestricted inland demand in 
a reasonably prosperous post-war year will be about the same. 

On the supply side also, it is not necessary to think in terms of 
mass unemployment to believe that there may be some natural 
relief. It is only necessary to suppose that, some day, a job will 
once again become a valuable asset, that there will be some 
healthy fear of being paid off, and that money will once again 
be more valuable than leisure. When these things happen it 
should be a little less difficult to recruit manpower for the mines 
and to persuade the recruited manpower to do a real week’s 
work. Since 1937, the number of men on the colliery books 
has fallen from about 780,000 to 700,000 and output per wage- 
earner has fallen from about 290 tons per annum to about 
255 tons per annum. If only half of the lost ground is recovered 
— if there are 740,000 men producing 272} tons a year each— 
then, with opencast coal, there will be a total production of 
nearly 210 million tons a year. There is no visible reason why 
output per head, should not recover. An increase in the labour 
forces is more questionable ; indeed, a further decline is perhaps 
more likely. But the figures are sufficient to show that a total 
of production just about enough to cover present domestic needs 
may conceivably result from the pressure of “ natural ” forces. 
But this is by no means certain. Moreover, it would allow no 
margin for a further rise in the national income ; it would permit 
no exports ; and the price of coal at which demand and supply 
might be thus “ naturally ” balanced would be a very high one. 
It is right to bear in mind the contribution that the mere change 
in the economic climate will. make to the coal problem ; but it 
would be defeatist to rely on it alone. 

The second possible policy is to aim at restoring an annual 
production of some 240 million tons (the 1937 figure) in 
order to have enough for all requirements at home and for 
a sizeable export trade ; and, moreover, to produce this quantity 
of coal at a price which, if no longer cheap, is at least not so 
Gisastrously high as it is to-day. This is the policy of the Reid 
Report, and the means there suggested is by the intensive 
exploitation of mechanical methods at all pits that can be adapted 
to them. From the economic point of view, this is uridoubtedly 
the right policy to pursue, and the technicians say that it is 
quite feasible. But on political and practical grounds it is 
difficult not to entertain a number of doubts about whether the 
programme will in fact be carried out. Will the Coal Board be 
able to find the personnel throughout the industry to carry 
hrough a revolution not merely in technique, but in the whole 
approach to the use of manpower? Will it get the real co-opera- 
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tion of the union? Will it really face the political odium of 
concentrating output on the efficient pits, even when that 
depriving villages, and even whole districts, of their livelihood) 
And how much of the increase in efficiency will merely a 

to the wages bill, rather than be used in lowering prices? Wig of many 
State ownership, the fact that a Reid policy will cost a great dey ghich wa 
of capital need not be regarded as an insuperable difficulty, By | a co 
if the additional capital is to be paid for and the price of coal | of the Co: 
reduced and the output kept up, the policy has got to be pursued four shot 
—and successfully pursued—right through to the bitter reason R 
without hesitation. In this sense, the Reid policy is a matter of| qajority § 
allor nothing. For it to succeed, it will have to achieve a great | gig Four 
increase in the productivity not of some mines and some dis. | decisions 
tricts, but of the average of a whole industry big enough to| gations. — 
produce something like 240 million tons a year. The risk jy had deve 
that, to keep up the total output, many old and unproductive concernec 
mines, where machinery is of little help, will have to be kept in| gote on t 
production, and that their costs will prevent any radical cheapen- | jhe Conft 
ing of coal. decisions 

This has suggested, to some minds, the possibility of a third thing, on 
policy. Why, they ask, continue with the unequal struggle to seice—2 
produce 240 million tons of moderately cheap coal? Why not ; sower of 
be content with a smaller quantity of really cheap coal? In the | jg four 0 
last twelve-month period for which the district ascertainments On th 
are available, the average cost of production for all the coal] . mx 
mined in the country was almost exactly 36s. per ton. But the} ™ ad 
eight best districts, producing almost half the total, had an aver. for j ~ 
age cost of 30s. 9d. If this is true when calculating by whole dis- that i 
tricts, the selection of individual mines would certainly produce a| ™Y 1 - 
still lower average. Moreover, it is broadly true that those dis- they 'o ' 
tricts in which costs are already lowest are also those in which owe “ 
there is the greatest scope for further rationalisation. It should of vi 
not be a very difficult task to uce 150 million tons a year | AU 
at a really low price. Some day there will probably again be | ‘cis!0™' 
supplies of cheap European coal available. If this were still a free pays | 
trade world, in which each nation concentrated on what it could the - 
produce most economically, it would be a natural process for | @ YOU" 
Great Britain to turn itself into a coal importer, using cheap nly 
fuel as a means to produce cheap manufactures and build up aj 4 
flourishing export trade, to replace the coal that used to be ex- 
ported and to pay for the coal imports that wou'd be needed. But 
this is not a free trade world ; supplies of coal from abroad can- 
not be relied upon ; there is no very convincing sign in British 
industry of any determination to reduce costs to the utmost; 
and there is no assurance that markets would be open to cheap 
manufactures. - 

There is thus no very easy road to a solution of the coal pro- 
blem. Coal can be made cheap, or it can be made plentiful ; but 
it will be very difficult to make it both at the same time. Yet if 
one thing is certain, it is that a single policy pursued consist- 
ently and even ruthlessly has a much better chance of succeed- 
ing than any amalgam or compromise. The Reid policy, beyond 
much question, is the best one—if it will work. Perhaps the 
long-term plan that Mr Shinwell has proposed will face all its 
implications—the political and financial ones as well as the 
technical. 
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Conclusion in Paris 


HE Paris Peace Conference has ended and already many 

of the delegates are on their way to New York for the 
session of the General Assembly of the United Nations and 
for the meetings of the Council of Foreign Ministers which will 
give final shape to the five peace treaties. For the long-drawn- 
out verbal struggle in Paris has not even now really settled 
anything. Its highest function was to “recommend,” and 
important as its speeches and votes may have been in their 
influence on world opinion, they have no binding force on the 
Big Four, who have still to take the final decisions by negotiation 
among themselves. Even if they agree within a reason- 
able period of time, they are still only on the threshold of peace- 
making. It is so far only with the five European satellites 
that treaties are being made ; the far greater and more crucial 


problems of settlement with Germany and Japan loom ahead 
with a gloomy obstructiveness rendered the more discouraging 
by experience of the rigours of negotiation over the minor 
peace treaties. 

The prospect at the moment seems to be one of prolonged 
diplomatic strain and tension and there is no sign of the benefits 
which were expected to accrue from a long “ cooling-off” 
period after the conclusion of hostilities ; on the contrary, people 
are now beginning to look back with envious admiration to the 
achievement of 1919, when the biggest task was tackled first 
and the Versailles Treaty, whatever its defects, established 4 
system of public law for the heart of Europe in less than a yeat 
after the guns stopped firing. Today the vista of uncertainty, 
makeshifts and fundamentally disputed issues stretches inde 
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. ‘ly ahead ; there are even now no treaties, but history does 
—s ee still, and many questions are being settled by faits 
ivelihoog | accompli, by violence and intrigue. 
ely accrye} The final stages of the Paris Conference saw the blending 
es? With of many particular controversies into one great controversy, 
8reat del | which was really on the question whether there should have 
culty, By | heen a conference at all. The Soviet thesis at the beginning 
Ce OF ong] of the Conference was that the preliminary decisions of the Big 
pursued | Four should have the voting weighted in their favour—for this 
itter end, | season Russia insisted on the requirement of a two-thirds 
‘Matter of | majority for any conference recommendation—and that all the 
Ve a great | gig Four must stand together in support of the preliminary 
some dis. | decisions no matter what was the general opinion of the other 
enough tp | gations. In the last days of the Conference this original doctrine 
he risk js | jyd developed into the assertion that countries not directly 
Uctive | concerned with matters such as the Danube had no right to 
de in} yote on them. The Russian attitude is, indeed, in effect, that 
| cheapen- the Conference should have been a rubber stamp for previous 
__ | decisions of the Big Four, but that, if it had to discuss afy- 
of a third thing, only the nations regionally concerned should have aay 
ruggle to | yoice—a procedure which would automatically have given the 


Why not er of decision to the Russian bloc in all questions relating 
to four out of the five ex-enemy states. 
“the oe On the last day of debate Mr Molotov expressed himself 


with much bitterness and sarcasm. “ The most useful criterion 
for judging the work of the Conference,” he said, “is the fact 
that even the most convincing arguments have failed to produce 
any effect. If they were not to the liking of the dominant group 
~ | they lost all their weight. The Soviet delegation has not once 
in which | uring the Conference contradicted its attitude at the Council 
It should | f Foreign Ministers, but the other three members of the 
nS a Council have abandoned their opinions whenever their former 
again be decisions seemed disadvantageous. Mr Molotov accused “a 
till a free | certain group of delegations” of forming a bloc to dominate 
t it could | the Conference and declared that Norway, India and Ethiopia, 
ocess for | in voting on the Danube question, “might have been more 
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ng cheap impartial if they had been able to vote as they liked without 
ld up a external pressure.” 
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ded. But 


‘oad can-| The fact is that the Russian bloc has been continually out- 
N British | yoted at the Conference, usually by more than two-thirds, and 
utmost; | the prospect is that this relation of majority to minority will 
to cheap berepeated at future conferences, as it is also established in the 

proceedings of the Security Council. The Russian leaders 
coal pro- regard this adverse majority of nations as the product of a 
ful ; but conspiracy against them—which they may or may not describe 
e. Yet if} as “capitalist encirclement.” It is not mentally possible for 
consist- | them to see the situation as in any degree a consequence of their 
succeed- | own behaviour, though to a non-Russian observer it seems that 
» beyond | the bloc voting of the six Slav states has been at least as regular 
haps the} and indifferent to the “most convincing arguments” as the 
. all - bloc voting on the other side, that the constantly asserted 
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Russian thesis that countries are only democratic in proportion as 
they are ruled by Communists cannot be expected to commend 
Russian claims to Governments which are not predominantly 
Communist, and that the demand for an ex-enemy country 
to be rewarded with territory from an Allied country could 
hardly have gained assent from the majority of the United 
Nations, however impartially and freely they had been able to 
consider it. 

But however perversely the Russian spokesmen ignore the 
inconsistencies of their own case and the part they have them- 
selves played in rousing other countries to combine in resistance 
to Russian policy, they have, from their own point of view, 
ground for grievance at the fickleness of Western diplomacy. 
There seems to be a constant tendency for the Western Powers in 
their secret dealings with Russia in Big Three or Big Four meet- 
ings to agree to something and afterwards go back on it under 
pressure of public opinion at home or in a wider and more 
public gathering of nations. This certainly gives the Russians 
the impression of systematic double-dealing. In part, such an 
impression is due to the Russian leaders’ utter inability to under- 
stand that public opinion really counts in a democratic country 
or that Great Powers can really take into account the views 
of smaller and weaker states. But there has undoubtedly been 
a deplorable disposition of Western statesmen to make conces- 
sions in order to obtain immediate agreement, with mental 
reservations that everything can be revised later on. If this 
continues, the Soviet Government will no longer attach impor- 
tance to meetings of the Council of Foreign Ministers, or even 
of the heads of the Big Four Governments, because it will expect 
issues which have been apparently settled to be reopened in 
wider international conferences or in the United Nations Assem- 
bly where the Russian bloc will be voted down. But patient 
negotiation on a Big Four basis is the only means by which pre- 
liminary accord can be reached on questions of importance and 
the rivalry of the Great Powers kept from deteriorating into 
dangerous hostility. The problem is how to maintain Great 
Power co-operation and initiative without either imposing a 
dictatorship on the smaller nations or partitioning the world 
into spheres of influence. 

The question of spheres and blocs was raised with candid 
directness by General Smuts in the speech which he made to 
the Paris Conference on October 7th. After declaring that 
“those who scan the debates and votes will be struck by the 
constancy with which those whom I may call the Slav group 
on the one hand and the Western group on the other have voted 
against each other,” he told the delegates that “there is no 
fundamental dividing line between East and West ... no 
differences which cannot be reconciled, no divisions which 
cannot be bridged.” This was primarily an appeal for a 
reconciliation among the Big Four, but implicit in the speech 
was also the conception of which General Smuts has been a 
spokesman outside the Conference and on which his stand is 
near to Mr Churchill’s—the idea of a United States of Europe. 

The present cleavage affects the world as a whole, but in the 
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first place it divides Europe, however Europe may be defined— 
whether its eastern boundary is reckoned to be on the Urals 
or along the frontier of the Soviet Union. General Smuts in 
his recent speeches at Amsterdam and Brussels was careful not 
to define Europe too precisely when he spoke of “ the right 
concept, the thought of Europe and its organic unity,” which 
“will of itself expel all the others which now wage war with 
each other.” But when he said that he thought the present 
ideological divisions of Europe were being taken too seriously 
and that he saw “no gulf between western and eastern Europe 
which cannot be bridged,” he was certainly speaking of Europe 
as the nineteenth century thought of it, when the “ Concert of 
Europe” included Russia. However far off such a unity may 
mow seem, the idea of a new Concert of Europe for settlement 
of purely European affairs is one which should always be kept 
in mind and proclaimed as an objective ; it is an idea which 
will surely find some response in countries within the Sovict 
orbit and may, in some new constellation of politics in Russia, 
penetrate even there. 

But meanwhile, if there is no official approval from the East, 
and if all moves for closer co-operation among European nations 
are denounced as anti-Soviet bloc-building while the ties which 
bind the Soviet bloc are not at all loosened, then the Western 
European nations have no alternative but to go ahead with any 

lans which they may find feasible for a “ Western Association.” 
ey cannot wait indefinitely for the Danubian ice to melt. 
Sixteen months ago The Economist pointed out that proposals 
for a Western Association had been deliberately put aside at 
the Yalta Conference “ lest they should be used by the Russians 


Elections in Germany 


AST Sunday, elections to district and town councils took 

place in the British zone of Germany, including the 
American enclave of Bremen. The result of these elections 
should be regarded as the first indication of the real political 
mood of the electorate, which had not been freely tested since 
1933. Ever since the occupation of Germany, the occupation 
authorities as well as German political leaders have been ignorant 
about political feeling in the defeated nation. Yet, even after 
Sunday’s elections, the mist over the German political scene 
has not been entirely dispelled. For one thing, the distribution 
of the votes cast has given a strange result. The Christian 
Democrats have gained 11,029,953 votes, the Social Democrats 
11,179,521, the Communists 2,413,419, while various splinter 
parties polled a few million votes between them. The sum 
total of the votes cast is nearly 30 million. The total number 
of peop!e entitled to vote was only about 13 million. The fact 
that more than twice as many votes have been counted as were 
entitled to be cast is explained by the queer electoral procedure 
introduced in the British zone. 

The voting system has, in fact, been a compromise between 
British and German electoral traditions. Under the Weimar 
Republic the Germans voted for party lists and not for indi- 
vidual candidates, for Weimar Germany had the respect for 
proportional representation accorded it by most other conti- 
nental countries that have gone through amy experience in 
parliamentary democracy. Indeed, even under the Hohen- 
zollerns, democrats in Germany strove to obtain proportional 
representation ; and for decades they fought against the majority 
vote established under Bismarck’s electoral law and against the 
multi-class system on which the Prussian Landtag was based. 
Germans who dreamed, during the years of Nazi rule, about 
the restoration of democracy automatically thought of it in terms 
of proportional representation and party lists, in spite of the 
fact that proportional representation had come to be regarded 
by many as one of the major causes of the instability of parlia- 
mentary institutions on the continent. It was with these very 
deeply rooted views on what is, or should be, a democratic 
electoral system that the British Military Government came into 
conflict when it set out to transplant British electoral customs 
into Germany. Nearly all Germans concerned with the matter 
at all see in this an imposition of an alien political system which 
disregards native democratic traditions ; at best, they regard 
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to justify an exclusive sphere of influence for themselye, ;} Germany 
Eastern Europe.” But Russia has since then consolidated ; ial Dem 
exclusive sphere in Eastern Europe, while Western Ry} of he™ W 
remains without any co-ordination. Internationally Russia}, soe of their 
indeed been confronted with an opposition grouping of gyp,| westet™ Gi 
but, in so far as this grouping can be called a bloc, it he 3 fact whi 
formed under the leadership of the United States ang hk pritish-1nsF 
Western European nations have constituted no distinct comb. | st i2 
tion. It may be questioned whether such a state of affairs ist 
Russia’s advantage, in terms of power politics ; what Bain ig j 
to Russia that all nations should be divided into two 
of which the American is the stronger? A Western Euro 
bloc would be in many ways a buffer and a factor of : 
while from its very nature, not being formed round a Singk jnto a SINE 
overwhelmingly strong Power, as any American-centred com,| Westp 
bination must be, it would be less of a potential threat yo} ms YO" ‘ 
Russian security. But whether the Russians like it or not it  Electo 
is not possible to go on indefinitely on the heads-I-win-tails-y, in the Brit 
lose principle that the East may combine, but the West muy the Europ 
not. British policy cannot refrain from trying to promote ,| *" om 
closer association among the nations of Western Europe, eyeq| have 
if accusations of reactionary plotting are made against it. Th, * ™ Fra 
overriding purpose, however, must never be simply to build the tradi 
up one. part of Europe against another ; what General Smys| #25 ' 
calls “the thought of Europe” must ever remain and every That the 
opportunity be taken to find ground of common interest ang feat of R 
undertaking with the Eastern states, to subordinate the blocs wee 
to a revived Concert of Europe as well as to the wider world under t : 
organisation of the United Nations. os 
cracy. 
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it as an attempt to drive them back into the electoral practices} the Pro- 
of the Bismarck era. This is one of the ironic results of the} ofthe 
Allies “ democratic re-education ” of Germany. power 1 
The effect of the conflict between British and German views| have b 
has been a rather involved compromise between majority voté} citcums 
and proportional representation, and between party lists and Chnistiz 
individual candidates. The compromise has been put to the test, 
first, in the election of the parish councils on September 15th,} Pyblic 
and now in the election of the district councils and of the cou} —— 
cils of the larger towns. In defence of the compromise, it is said 
that it favours the big parties and is therefore conducive 
to political stability. In reply, the Germans point out that in 
the parish elections it was precisely the splinter groups that 
won one-third of all seats although they obtained only one- A’ 
seventh of the votes cast. , 
Another principle that has now been put to the test is that} ™* 
of “ building up German democracy from below,” that is, from} '** 
the parish council and municipality. This implies that the} *'* 
Germans should be gradually trained in democratic govern 
ment, first in their parishes, then in their counties and in the 
Lander before they are sufficiently “ mature” to tackle their} M2" 
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national problems. This somewhat schoolmarmish, or colonial, Th 
idea of how Germany should be re-educated has now received sultin 
a rude shock. For the truth is that what was not dis| ™P! 
cussed, or at least excited no interest, during the parish and of Li 
municipal elections were parochial and municipal affairs, “98 
Instead, the electoral campaign was highly political, despite the f 
the anxiety of Military Government to keep politics out of it} fot 
as much as possible. Indeed, Germany’s national problems} ' P! 
made an irresistible invasion on Germany’s parish pumps Min: 


From Hamburg down to the remotest Westphalian village, those Dep 
Germans who were not wholly apathetic have been agitated of th 
precisely by “high politics,’ by supreme national and inter T 
national issues and by the all-pervading conflict of ideologies. | for 
It would be futile to lecture the Germans about their excessive} Bev: 
preoccupation with such matters. For, in the light of the} Con 
chaotic conditions in which Germany now finds itself, most} tee’: 
Germans see that the needs of even their parishes now entirely | faci 
depend upon the way in which the supreme national and inter | take 
national issues are solved. * the 
But, in spite of all the obscurities raised by the bizarre} in 
electoral system, the “will of the people” in north-westert 
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y is fairly clear. The Christian Democrats and the 
‘41 Democrats have emerged as the two large parties, each 
m with more than 11 million votes, whatever the actual 
ge of their real following. Thus, the political pattern of north- 
yestern Germany has come very close to a two-party system, 
3 fact which may perhaps reconcile some Germans to the 
The Social Democrats 
in the lead by only about 150,000 votes ; but the Christian 
ts are reaping all the advantages of the majority vote, 
jor they are allocated about 3,500 seats compared with the 2,500 
geld by the Socia! Democrats. The Social Democrats themselves 
gcribe their set-back to the “electoral geography,” under 
which Catholic Westphalia and Red Ruhr have been merged 
into a single Land with the effect that the conservative vote of 
the Westphalian peasantry has swamped the Socialist-Commu- 
gist vote of the industrial areas. 

“Electoral geography ” has, in fact, defeated the Socialists 
inthe British zone. But Germany as a whole is clearly sharing in 
the European shift to the Right, a shift that has been as marked 
gsit has been gradual. In the process, the Christian Demo- 
crats have emerged as the strongest party in Germany as well 
They have succeeded in overcoming 
the traditional political cleavage between Catholics and Pro- 
testants that weakened the German middle-classes in the past. 
That the middle-classes have been united or re-united by the 
fear of Russia, social revolution and Communism goes without 
saying. It was that fear that had for twelve years rallied them 
under the banner of National Socialism. It is the same fear that 
isnow allying them again under the banner of Christian Demo- 
cracy. Most British observers on the spot would agree that the 
yote of that great mass of Germans who had followed Hitler not 
from fear but from conviction has also gone to strengthen the 
Christian Democrats ; they have also benefited from the fact that 
the German public regards not them but the Social Democrats as 
the pro-British party par excellence which must take the brunt 
ofthe unpopularity that any close association with the occupying 
power is bound to carry with it. That the Social Democrats 
have been able to poll the highest vote may, under these 
circumstances, be regarded as a real success. But the 
Christian Democratic ascendancy now dominates political 
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life in all three western zones. Simultaneously with th¢ 
election in the British zone, district elections in the French 
zone brought an even more striking success for the Chris- 
tian Democratic Union. It won more than a million votes, 
whereas the Social Democrats obtained only slightly more 
than half a million. The preponderance of the Christian Demo- 
crats in Southern Germany has been even greater. The cumu- 
lative effect of all these votes will become apparent in the 
eventual fusion of the zones. But even at this very early stage, 
the purely economic merger of the British and American zones 
has already resulted in an arrangement under which all the joint 
economic administrations are headed by Christian Democrats. 

Of the other features of the elections two deserve some atten- 
tion: the severe set-back of the Communists, who obtained only 
about one-fifth of the votes cast for any of the two big parties, 
and the failure of the attempt to resurrect the old Centre 
Party. The Communist defeat reflects the prevailing anti- 
Russian mood, a mood that has spread deep into the German 
working classes with the arrival of masses of refugees from 
Eastern Germany. The fact that Communist influence has 
been waning in western Germany has helped to bring about 
something like a tacit truce between Socialists and Communists. 
A Communist-Socialist bloc would not be able to redress the 
balance of forces in the municipalities, but it might still allow 
the Social Democrats to gain a real lead at the election of the 
provincial parliaments that is to take place in the near future. 
On the other side of the political scene, a Dominican-inspired 
attempt to revive the old Zentrum, as a purely Catholic and 
slightly Leftish rival to the Christian Democratic Union, has 
failed. If, as a result of this, the Christian Democrats were now 
to receive the backing of the survivors of the old Centre Party, 
then the two major parties, opposed to one another, would 
again be evenly balanced in any new election. 

The practical importance of the series of polls taken in all 
zones is, of course, limited by the circumstance that genuine 
German self-government is still a matter for the future. Real 
power remains in the hands of Allied Military Governments. 
But military Governments will no longer have to grope in 
the dark. At last they know, however approximately, where the 
German people stand. 


The Appointments Department 


N article last week discussed how far the balance of recruit- 
ment to the higher ranks of government and non-govern- 
ment service was likely to alter in the future owing to the 
increased area of government control and the attractions of public 
service to the present generation. It is the purpose of this article 
to describe the activities of one organisation concerned with 
distributing these recruits—the Ministry of Labour Appoint- 
ments Department. 

The idea of engaging a brick-layer or machinist without con- 
sulting the employment exchange would never occur to an 
employer to-day. Yet, nearly forty years ago, the introduction 
of Labour Exchanges for manual workers was regarded as a 
dangerous innovation and an unwarrantable interference with 
the freedom of the employer. To-day the idea of taking on a 
foreman, secretary or salesman through the Ministry of Labour 
is probably equally foreign to the average employer. Yet the 
Ministry of Labour hopes that its newly-formed Appointments 
Department will soon become as accepted and automatic a part 
of the employment machinery as its older established branch. 


The completely unorganised character of the labour market 
lor professional, technical and administrative workers led Mr 
Bevin, when he was Minister of Labour, to appoint the Hankey 
Committee on Higher Appointments in 1942. The Commit- 
tee’s terms of reference were to consider “arrangements to 
facilitate the employment of men and women qualified to under- 


take responsible work in the professions and elsewhere.” On 


the recommendation of the Hankey Report, which appeared 
in January, 1945, it was decided to retain and improve the 


Ministry of Labour’s war-time Appointments Branch, with its 
regional machinery, so that it should not only be an agency 
for placing men and women “above the level of clerk and 
foreman,” but provide an advisory service on training and 
careers generally. 

Although there were many criticisms of the efficiency of the 
war-time Central Register and Appointments Register, they were 
certainly an essential cog in the machinery for mobilising admini- 
strative and technical workers for the war effort. Equally, 
today, both the Government and industry need to be assured 
of a sufficient supply of executive and managerial capacity. The 
state, under Labour rule, is daily extending its range of activities 
and assuming ever-increasing responsibilities for the conduct of 
industry. Indeed, one of the Government’s chief difficulties is 
to find enough trained men and women to fill the posts which 
it is creating on its many public boards and corporations. This 
task will be considerably easier if there is an efficient central 
machine for selecting and placing staffs. 

As the Hankey Committee recognised, the need for some such 
central machine is especially urgent in the difficult post-war 
years. Hundreds of thousands of young men and women, with 
plenty of experience of life in the Forces but with absolutely 
none of life as civilians, have been let loose on the labour market: 
Equally large numbers of ex-service people may have embarked 
upon a career or started training in the late 1930s, but found 
themselves caught in the maelstrom of total war, and they 
thus have to start as much from scratch as their juniors who 
were called up straight from school. The Appointments Dey 
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partment is thus designed to bridge what is known as the 
“seven-year gap.” ; 

Few will dispute the principle underlying the Appointments 
Depattment. But the question is whether it works well in 
practice. The Department maintains two  registers—the 
Appointments Register, for placing men and women with “ pro- 
fessional, administrative, managerial or executive experience or 
qualifications,” and the Technical and Scientific Register. The 
latter deals, as its name suggests, with chemists, biologists, 
engineers, architects, surveyors, mathematicians, physicists and 
the like. 

The monthly statistics are somewhat discouraging. In the 
middle of August (the latest date for which figures are available) 
the Appointments Offices had a register of 42,393, of whom 
32,905 were men and 3,188 women. More than half the total 
consisted of ex-service applicants and just under half (20,606 
men and 1,700 women) were already in empioyment. In the 
month July 16th-August 12th, there were 8,439 new registra- 
tions, and 7,536 registrations lapsed. During this period 2,827 
vacancies were notified, 5,967 vacancies being outstanding at the 
earlier date; 1,480 notifications were cancelled or withdrawn, 
and 1,297 were filled, leaving 5.997 unfilled. These figures show 
that the d of enrolment on the register is in excess of the 
rate of notification and placing. 

The situation is somewhat peculiar on the Scientific and 
Technical Register, which included 1,479 unemployed. During 
the period July 16th-August 12th, out of 5,018 vacancies out- 
standing or notified, only 303 were filled,. 560 vacancies being 
cancelled or withdrawn, leaving a total of 4,155 vacancies out- 
standing. This means that for every unemployed applicant, 
there are three unfilled posts. While the register appears to be 
successful in filling vacancies for Government departments and 
services, it is meeting considerable difficulties in filling local 
authorities’ positions (only about one in ten of the vacancies 
notified are filled) and also with private firms, where less than 
half the vacancies notified are filled. There is thus a some- 
what anomalous position that whereas the Technical and Scien- 
tific Register appears to have more vacancies than it can fill, 
a Appointments Register has more applicants than it can 

ace. 

* 

The Department is certainly determined to be helpful. The 
Hankey Committee recommended that special attention 
should be paid to environment and atmosphere. The premises, 
at any rate in the London office, are pleasantly furnished and 
lit; the interview, in a curtained cubicle, is informal and friendly; 
and every possible care, it is claimed, is taken to make the 
apphcant feel at ease and for the office to be as unlike the 
dingy atmosphere of the average Labour Exchange as possible. 
But however friendly and pleasant the atmosphere, it is small 
consolation to the jobless. 

The Department’s problem is two-fold. First, it has to place 
people with experience and qualifications. This is a compara- 
tively straightforward matter, particularly in the case of those 
with scientific and technical qualifications. The second problem, 
to find jobs for the inexperienced and unqualified, is far more 
complex. The Ministry is applying an elaborate system 
for “ matching men with jobs,” which was originally used in 
the Army with considerable success. The idea is first to 
analyse the occupations from the point of view of the “educa- 
tional standard, aptitudes, character and personality ” required, 
and secondly to classify the candidates accordingly. The jobs 
are divided into three main categories, according to whether they 
deal with People (ie., managerial or administrative), Things 
(materials and technical processes) or Ideas (original thinking 
and application of routine principles). Each applicant is asked 
to fill m a questionnaire about his education, Service experience 
and interests; this is followed by one or more interviews, at 
which the imterviewer can assess the man’s suitability for each 
type of job. This scheme has not been in operation long 
enough to enable any conclusion to be formed about its efficacy 
in a civilian context. in the Army, of course, it is much easier 
to fit men imto particular positions. It would, however, seem 
to be on the right nes and its laudable object is to put square 
pegs into square holes. 
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The effectiveness of the Appointments Department depeng) TH EC° 
almost entirely on the extent to which empleyers are prepa ad| 

to use it and are satisfied with the results. Nothing SuCCeRdy 
like success, and a well-satisfied employer will do more tO raise 
the Department’s reputation than any amount of publicity 9, 
propaganda. ‘he same applies to a satisfied applicant, but y 
long as the present excess of applicants over vacancies persj 
there is bound to be a large disgruntled clientéle. There y 
thus something of a vicious circle. Unless and until mop 
employers use the machinery, the Department will not becogy 
effective, and unless and until it is effective, employers yj 
not use it. 

It is easy to understand why many employers should fy 
reluctant to use the Appointments Department when they way 
to fill higher-grade jobs of a specialised character. They hag 
to apply to the Ministry of Labour for all appointments during 
the war, and now that there is no longer any compulsion, they | 
prefer to exercise complete freedom of action and to rely on rated o 
the traditional methods of advertisement and personal contact, ihe — 
or upen smaller agencies, which do not invoive them in irksome ent 
form-filling. They are sceptical—and in some cases justi ys 
so—about the Ministry’s claim that it can always find the beg of De a 
man to mect their individual requirements. There are Alb ce 
stories in circulation about cases of inefficiency and delays on 0 an 
the part of the Department’s officials. It is, however, only fair Tere wi 
to point out that the favourable reports receive very much less 
publicity than the unfavourable. At the moment, the main 
users of the Appointments service tend to be Government or 
semi-Government bodies rather than industrialists. _ 

There is undoubtedly room for improvement in the machinery, 
Such a large organisation is bound to be less speedy or flexible 
than a smaller agency, particularly one which charges fees. The 
individual applicant finds that there is a tendency to label him 
as suitable for one particular type of occupation, whereas he 
might, in fact, be an all-round man, who could fit into any kind 
of administrative post. It might be possible to avoid this by 
letting him know about a much wider range of vacancies than 
is at present done. Again, it is doubtful whether an official 
agency, working through a classification system, can pay suffi- 
cient attention to those subtle factors of character and personality 
which count for so much in an employer’s choice. When the 
employer complains that he is sent the wrong sort of people, the 
reason may be that there is an unexpressed condition of this 
sort which he will not put on paper and which the Department 
could not recognise if he did. 

There are three essential conditions for the successful func- 
tioning of the Department. One is that it should seek the closest 
contact with established employment agencies, such as the 
University Appointments Boards. The second is to be found 
in the connection with the further education and training 
schemes of the Ministry of Labour. Thirdly, the Depart- 
ment’s officials need to maintain the closest personal contacts 
with each industry, in order to know its changing and develop- 
ing requirements for staff. All these things, it appears, are 
being done to some extent, but it is impossible to exaggerate 
their importance. 

In sum, it can be said that the Higher Appointments service 
can make a useful contribution to the machinery of the modern 
state. It is not an expensive organisation—its annual cost was 
estimated by the Hankey Committee, on the basis of an average 
register of 30,000, at £986,000. It could provide the state 
and mdustry with a reservoir of men and women with technical 
and executive abilities; it could reduce the degree of nepotism 
in both public and private appointments, and protect the indi- 
vidual against unscrupulous or disreputable private fee-charging 
agencies. Obviously, it takes time to build up such a service, 
and to train staffs and interviewers, and the Appointments 
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Department is still experiencing teething troubles. “e 

The Ministry of Labour is fairly modest about its youngest onby 
off-shoot. It disclaims any intention to create a monopoly. | sj, 
This would, indeed, be not only undesirable but impracticable, | thi, 
for employers will always want to be free to fill their managerial | ten 


and executive posts in their own way. All the Ministry asks— | the 
a not unreasonab!e request—is that employers should give it | 
a trial and use the service not as a last but as a first resort. 
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Problems of Combined Strategy 


(By a Military Correspondent) 


NE of the most interesting aspects of the campaign of 
liberation was the arrangement for the overall control of 
grategy and for command in the field. 

The Combined Chiefs of Statf, which consisted of the United 
Sates and British Chiefs of Staff sitting together, was consti- 
qted in January, 1942, as the supreme miutary authority for 
the conduct of the strategy and operations of the Angio- 
American forces in all theatres of war. It reported to the 
President, and to the Prime Minister in his capacity as Minister 
of Defence. The operations of the contingents of the smaller 
Allies, as well as those of the British Dominions, were dependent 
upon tae decisions of the Combined Chiefs of Staff. Only 
Russia and China were outside the orbit of this great machine. 
There was close co-operation with Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek, and direct touch with his commanders was established in 
China and in Burma. But what about the Russians? How 
were they liked with the other Allies? They were at war with 
Germany before the Combined Chiefs of Staff were established, 
and might have been expected to welcome close collaboration 
with this organisation. 

So far as is known, no invitation to the Russians to become 
the third in the Washington partnership was ever sent, and 
there were several good reasons for this. In the first place, the 
Russians were operating on a single land front, with which 
direct contact was not possible, and so no problems of co-ordina- 
tion of effort could arise, at any rate until the Anglo-American 
forces returned to the Continent. Secondly, the language 
barrier would have made the functioning of one integrated 
mechanism almost impossible. Thirdly, the Russians were not 
at war with Japan. Finally, it was not felt that there was the 
slightest chance that the Russians would accept an invitation 
to join the CCS. All experience showed, and went on show- 
ing throughout the war, that no Russian who was not in Moscow 
could speak with any authority. The complete freedom of cx- 
pression which ruled between the American and British Staffs, 
the unrestricted interchange of technical information, the pool- 
ing of resources and munitions—none of these was possible with 
the Russians under the rigid system of centralised control prac- 
tised in Moscow. Thus it was that except for the small inter- 
change of ideas that took place on the highest level at 
Teheran and Yalta, and for acertain amount of ex- 
change of information, mainly about the German order of 
battle, between the British and American Military Missions 
and the Russian Staff in Moscow, the war was carried on as 
two almost unrelated halves. This was true right up to the 
end. All attempts by both the American and British Chiefs of 
Staff to bring about direct touch between Eisenhower and 
Thukov, and between Alexander, and Tolbukhin, whose armies 
were gradually drawing together and whose air forces might at 
iy time clash with each other, failed completely. The Russians 
insisted that all contact must be through Moscow, and even 
there they revealed little or nothing of their plans. Hence, even 
when Eisenhower was in France, the strategy of the Anglo- 
American forces had to be controlled with little or no know- 
ledge of what the Russians were doing or had planned to do. 

In point of fact, this situation was not as serious as it sounds. 
The Russians were fully occupied on their own front, and were 
mly concerned to press their Allies to do all they could to 
telieve the pressure. The Americans and the British appreciated 
this fact, and were simply concerned with the practical pro- 
blem of how to apply their forces to the best advantage in 
the common cause. Whether to go to North Africa or to invade 


| France had, as we have seen, to be decided on grounds which 


had nothing to do with the detailed situation on the Russian 
front. The decision turned on the hard facts of the availability 


of resources, of the situation at sea and in the air, and of the 
development of Anglo-American production. To the solution of 
this purely Anglo-American problem Russian representatives 
could have contributed nothing. 

The Anglo-American partmership was developed to a degree 
never before achieved between Ailies. The Prime Minister and 
his advisers, on their way to Washington in December, 1941, 
realised that success in the war would very largely turn upon 
the efficacy of the machinery which would control the strategy 
and direct the operations of the Anglo-American forces, which 
for geographical reasons were bound to be inextricably mixed 
together. They accordingly proposed that the supreme organ 
of control should be centred in Washington, halfway between 
the Pacific and European theatres, and that permanent represen- 
tatives of the British Chiefs of Staff should be posted there. 
This arrangement ensured that there should be continuous 
combined study of the conduct of the war. From time to time 
special meetings were desirable at which the British Chiefs of 
Staff could in person meet their American colleagues, and 
together present to the President and the Prime Minister an 
agreed series of proposals. It was inevitable that under the 
pressure of great events, and, with such enermous national 
issues at stake, there should be considerable divergences of 
view. Many of these could be ironed out in discussion in 
Washington. Others had to be dealt with at the periodical 
meetings between principals. None proved incapable of settle- 
ment. This must be chiefly attributed to the friendship that 
developed between the President and the Prime Minister, and 
to the comradeship that was established between the Chiefs of 
Staff. It is a striking fact that throughout the three and a-half 
years between Pearl Harbour and V-J Day the only change in 
the composition of the Combined Chiefs of Staff was that caused 
by the death of Sir Dudley Pound, the First Sea Lord. Marshall, 
King, Arnold—Pound (and later Cunningham), Brooke, Portal. 
Never have such mighty forces been directed by so fine a team. 


* 


During the planning and execution of the campaign in 
France a number of controversial matters arose. One was the 
use which should be made of certain surplus forces in the Italian 
theatre. The American Chiefs of Staff favoured a landing in 
the South of France as a secondary operation to the main 
invasion in the North. The British felt that a landing in the 
South of France would do little or nothing to help the main 
campaign, as it would simply engage the German formations 
which had in any case to remain in Southern France to keep 
down the population and guard the coast, whereas the removal 
from Italy of French and American divisions would bring 
offensive operations on the Italian front to a standstill and thus 
allow the Germans, if they wished, to transfer divisions from 
Italy to France. The British thought the soundest strategy was 
to continue the advance in Italy with full power, destroy the 
German forces there, and push on through the Llubljana gap 
to join hands with the Russians in Austria. This difference 
was thrashed out at Cairo and Teheran in the winter of 1943-4, 
and the decision went in favour of Southern F'rance. 

Further differences arose on certain aspects of the strategy 
of the campaign after the Normandy break-out and the advance 
to the German border. The British felt that all efforts should 
be concentrated on the main thrust into Germany north of the 
Ruhr directed on Berlin, and feared that there would be an 
undue dispersion of strength and logistic resources if the Allied 
armies sought to close up to the Rhine along the whole front. 
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The Americans felt that the conduct of the campaign could be 
safely left in General Eisenhower’s hands, and that he should 
not be bound by a tight directive. The matter was thrashed 
out at the meeting at Malta in January, 1945, at which the plans 
of the Supreme Commander were fully explained by his Chief 
of Staff, General Bedell Smith, and approved. 


But the issue which at one moment loomed largest and 
threatened to cause serious disunity was the command set-up 
in the field. It has been explained in a previous article in this 
series that the normal arrangement for allied commands was 
that under the Supreme Commander there should be Allied 
Sea, Land and Air Commanders-in-Chief who would conduct 
the actual operations subject to his general direction. On Sep- 
tember 1, 1944, however, General Eisenhower assumed direct 
command of the land forces, relegating General Montgomery 
from this position to that of Commander of 21st Army Group. 
Shaef, the Supreme HQ, had to turn itself into an operational 
Headquarters, though at that time it had only just established 
itself at Granville in the Cotentin Peninsula. The British felt, 
and many of them still feel, that the removal at this critical 
moment of the close guiding hand over the whole front which 
up to then had been provided by General Montgomery, and 
the substitution of the more remote and less practised control 
of Supreme HQ, was a great mistake. They felt that in Mont- 
gomery, the victor of Alamein and the man who had handled 
the landing and break-out with masterly skill, they had a general 
who had proved on many a hard-fought field that he could 
command success. They felt that the Supreme Commander 
would do well to content himself with giving overall strategic 
direction, and should retain General Montgomery as Allied 
Land Commander-in-Chief, the position he had occupied in 
the first phase. On the other hand, the Americans felt that 
General Eisenhower should pay more attention to their sus- 
ceptibilities. The great preponderance of force which the 
Americans developed on the Continent entitled them to a 
commanding say in the direction of the campaign. Many of 
the American Commanders felt that Montgomery was too 
cautious, and that if he retained control, American dash and 
energy would not be given full rein. They easily took offence, 
and General Montgomery in some of his public utterances 
(notably in his statement to press correspondents after the 
German Ardennes offensive) seemed to assume a somewhat 
patronising air towards them. The British argument inevitably 
attached itself to the person of Montgomery. But essentially 
it was an argument for the appointment of one Land Comman- 
der-in-Chief, British or American, to command both armies, 
and at one point General Montgomery specifically offered to 
serve under an American. 


NOTES OF 


“Tf,” wrote the Preparatory Commission of the United 
Nations Organisation, “by its early action the new Organisation 
can capture the imagination of the world ...” A survey of the 
work done between the two halves of the First Assembly suggests 
that that “if” was a large order. The question that is about 
to present itself during the next few weeks is: Can the second 
half of the Assembly, which opens at Flushing Meadows, New 
York, next Wednesday, revive the public imagination, hope and 
interest that are being stifled first by the sheer number of agencies 
and sub-commissions set up, and secondly by pessimism about 
Great Power ability to agree? The tables that await the delegates 
are loaded with documents, but a study of these suggests that 
the great machine is successful.only in diagnosis. (It has pro- 
duced some admirable surveys, unobtainable elsewhere, of the ills 
to be combated ; the most notable is a 400-page portrait of the 
patchy condition of Europe’s economy to-day, submitted by the 
Sub-Committee on Economic Reconstruction of Devastated 
Areas.) But as soon as the Organisation passes from the realm 
of diagnosis into that of prevention or cure, it reveals the weak- 
mess that was only to be expected. It demonstrates afresh that 
the strength of an international organisation is only that with 
which its chief partners are jointly willing to endow it. 
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This situation had to be faced and resolved by General on on 2 U 
Eisenhower and the Combined Chiefs of Staff. General Eisen. gre already 
hower was quite firm in his own mind that the balance could} and, secon 
best be struck by his assumption of the land command. In this} whole- Its 
he was supported by the American Chiefs of Staff, who feh| gel £%, 
he should be left to arrange matters as he thought best, cea 
British, having stated their view, and recognising that it coul dele 
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not prevail, accepted the decision. It would be idle to deny Bed 
that these and other differences of view, sincerely held and tational co 


argued by the representatives of the two nations, were at times yecept arra 
serious and wide. It was the great merit of the system, and q| quthoritics. 
sign of the determination of those operating it, that such| has petet& 


differences could be resolutely faced and settled. on the tran 
js no long 
* except on 


; ; : is, he! 
General Eisenhower was quite determined that no one should ~~ inte 


split the allied team, and firmly checked any tendency for con-} surly cout 
troversy to develop within his armies. He refused to allow} he failuré 
anyone under his command to forget that he was an Allied | speaking, 
Supreme Commander and that it was only by combined effort | they Will 
that the campaign could be won. There are some who have | #4 _— 
written of General Eisenhower that he was a figurehead, placed Fi 
in position by a British manceuvre, so that under cover of his timase 1 
weakness British Commanders could have free play. The facts keep Rus 
are as follows. General Eisenhower was chosen by General 

Marshall to command the American forces in the European 
Theatre of Operations in 1942. When it was decided that there 
should be a landing in North Africa in November of that year, 
it was also decided that there should be unity of command, 
The field of choice for the post was open. No American Com- | work on 
mander had so far been tested in war. The essential qualifica- | hands © 
tion for the first combined command was the ability to weld | health a 
two national forces into one. It was early seen that Eisenhower | Australi: 
had this qualification, and the campaign in Africa confirmed this | ing that, 
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early opinion and proved also that he had the attributes of =" | 
firmness, tact, determination and constancy of purpose needed | pe ctord 
in men marked out for the highest posts. He became the | jhere is 
natural choice for leader of the greatest combined operation in | goes th 
history. There is no doubt whatever that in the two and a- At p 
half years from the beginning of “ Torch” to the surrender in | prospec 
Germany, he steadily consolidated his commanding position | in the t 
as the leader of the Allied forces both by his natural qualities | ovet 9 
and by his developed strategical sense. History will give full = - 
credit to the deeds of Montgomery, of Bradley and of Devers, ae er 
and of the Army Commanders who served under them. But | jnanin 
above all the reputation of Eisenhower, the captain of a great | welfare 
Allied team, will grow in lustre as the years go by. Comm 
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So far this endowment is not great. Take, Council by 
Council, the executive bodies that have met since last February. | The 


The Security Council has become a platform for rival ideologies. 7 
Its offshoot, the Military Staff Committee, can scarcely be ex- 


pected to “ put the teeth into the charter” while its parent body - 
is a scene of political disagreements. Its other offspring, the shoony 
Atomic Energy Commission, asserts that it is possible to distin- Gove 
guish between “ dangerous” and “ safe” activities—that is, that of th 
control is physically feasible—but cannot so far agree to carty fancy 
into effect the control of atomic bomb production because Russia | jr j, 
will not accept America’s guid pro quo for stopping manufacture, io 2 
which is international inspection. | com 

The Economic and Social Council has been likewise handi- | jimi 
capped by mistrust between East and West. Its special com- perf 
mittee on refugees has completed proposals for a permanent four 
organisation and for, an interim body to function while this gets cont 
under way, but has been obliged to accept the fact that Russia effic 
will not contribute to the new organisation, principally because othe 
of disagreement about the right of a homeless person to choose | rail 
his future home. Its Temporary Sub-Committee on Devastated stru 
Areas has failed in its attempt to establish an Economic Com- an 


mission for Europe with powers to plan continental reconstruc- 
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tion on a united basis, because the Russians argue, first, that there 
ye already too many agencies struggling abortively in this field 
secondly, that Europe cannot suitably be treated as a 
whole. Its discussions on human rights are proving inconclusive 
largely for lack of a common vocabulary ; the term “freedom of 
press ” for instance, means something different to different 
delegations. On a narrower issue, the Council has failed to rule 
that the return of Danubian barges from the United States army 
19 Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia shall be arranged at an inter- 
gational conference on Danubian traffic, because Moscow cannot 
xcept arrangements so made as binding on the Russian military 
guthorities. Its committee for furthering contributions to Unrra 
has petered out, and has given place to a UN-Unrra committe 
on the transfer of functions, principally because the United States 
js no longer willing to contribute to large-scale immediate relief 
except on a basis of _what might be termed selective charity— 
that is, help in a national wrapper for smiling Italians but none 
jn an international parcel for a general distribution that includes 
surly countries that shoot down American aeroplanes. Not all 
the failures should be put down to Russian foibles. Broadly 
speaking, the Russians will not work a joint machine because 
they will not have Paul Prys; the Americans are growing more 
and more unwilling to do so because where they so largely pay, 
they want in return a voice and a look-see ; and the British have 
so far failed to strike out on any constructive line of thinking 
because their policy, such as it 1s, sways between anxiety to 
keep Russia in temper and to hang on to American coat tails. 
ge 


Yet the outlook is not wholly black. It is fashionable to 
argue that it would be brighter, if the shape of the organisation 
were better. For instance, Sir Alexander Cadogan, writing in 
an American magazine, thinks that there is too little constructive 
work on the platter of the Security Council, and too much in the 
hands of the so-called specialised agencies dealing with food, 
health and other day-to-day necessities. Or, again, Cuba and 
Australia have tabled their intention to attack the veto, maintain- 
ing that, if the Organisation is to count for anything, it must find 
some formula for determining on action even when its members 
are not all of one mind. But none of these criticisms go to the 
root of the ill. Even an imperfect constitution will work provided 
there is a will to work it. The problem before the Assembly is: 
does the will to act jointly exist in any fie!d? 

At present the answer seems to be: in one only. The sole 
prospect of willingness to shove together and in one direction lies 
in the urgency of tiding the hungry, sick and destitute in Europe 
over a second winter, since Unrra, which has saved them so far, 
will be compelled to abandon them at the end of December. In 
the welter of speeches and commissions that will mark the next 
few weeks the point to watch is whether adequate money is 
unanimously voted for the bodies to which Unrra’s health and 
welfare activities are being transferred—that is, to the Temporary 
Commission of the World Health Organisation, to the new 
Refugee Organisation, and to a projected International Children’s 
Fund for nutrition and welfare. The British Dominions are eager 
to pay and play ; at least in the fields of health and child welfare 
the Russians are likely to do so; the British delegation should give 
a lead which it has so far been loth to give when uncertain of 
American participation. The gesture would be richly worth its 
cost, for without it there will not be—anywhere in Uno—a pre- 
cedent for joint output except upon ream upon ream of paper. 


* * * 


The Railways Against Nationalisation 


The railway companies, having polled their stockholders on 
whether they want to be nationalised, have now issued a con- 
sidered statement of their case. The document is curiously shy 
about making a direct attack upon the declared policy of the 
Government, and it is further weakened in its effect by the action 
of the directors of the London and North-Eastern in issuing a 
fancy scheme of their own (of which it need only be said that 
it is an exercise in special pleading which should not have taken 
in as many people as it has). But the statement of the four 
companies is none the less an impressive document within its 
limits. Its arguments are that the railways are efficient ; that they 
performed a remarkable task during the war ; that to amalgamate 
four organisations that are already fully big enough for effective 
control into one monster organisation could only reduce their 
efficiency ; that experience of state-owned railway systems in 
other countries has, on the whole, been unfavourable ; that the 
tailway companies have a long list of improvements and recon- 
struction projects on hand which could hardly be added to by 
a nationalised system, but can only be held up by the present 
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uncertainty ; that the necessity for the co-ordination of road and 
rail transport has been met by the recent agreement between the 
two industries ; and that unless the Government can show some 
good reason why they could do better, the existing companies 
should be left to get on with the job. 

The arguments are reviewed in more detail in the “ Business 
World” section on page 634. There is, however, one over- 
riding point that seems likely to be lost in the discussion. If 
what is on foot is simply the nationalisation of the railways, using 
the word in its narrow, formal sense, as it has been appHed to 
the Bank of England and to Cable and Wireless, then the rail- 
ways are quite right. It will do no good and a certain amount 
of harm. This judgment would not be affected if railway 
nationalisation were accompanied, as a separate operation, by 
the nationalisation of road transport, leaving the two industries 
to negotiate with each other in the same way—and, no doubt, 
with pretty much the same personnel and entirely the same 
ideas—as they do to-day. That may be—it probably is—what 
the Government plans. But it will be a very bad piece of busi- 
ness for the country, for it will mean that the “ Square Deal,” 
which has never looked like being anything but a conspiracy 
against the consumer of transport, will then be backed and 
enforced by the powers of the Government. 


But what none of the transport interests will recognise, and 
what the Government seems to ignore (though it is by far their 
strongest card) is that there is a case for a real nationalisation of 
transport, which would force specialisation of function on the 
different transport agencies and severely prune the volume of 
physical capital that now has to be maintained in order to keep 
in being two complete, competing and under-employed transport 
systems. This is only a prima face case, and the economies it 
would bring could only be bought by a surrender of the con- 
sumer’s freedom of choice. It is not by any means certain that 
this is what the Government wants, nor is it certain that they 
would have any idea how to get it when they had nationalised 
transport. But this is what they ought to mean when they talk 
about the nationalisation of transport, if they are to expect sensible 
people to think they are doing more than mouth a meaningless 
slogan. And if this is the Government’s case, the railways have 
failed to recognise it, let alone to answer it. 


* * * 


Shortfall of Recruits 


Reports of the failure of the various recruiting campaigns for 
the Services were fully confirmed by the debate in the House of 
Lords on Monday. It appears that the Government is aiming at 
a regular army of 250,000, and that this requires a monthly intake 
of 4,000. Over the last six months the intake has slowly crept up 
each month from 1,203 in May to 1,868 in September: the 
record of recruitment to the RAF is even worse: only the Navy 
seems to be reasonably comfortable, having continued regular 
recruiting all through the war. It is thus clear, as Lord Pakenham 
himself admitted, that there is no chance of achieving the targets 
unless some new factor is introduced. 


The Government is, therefore, thrown back to the dilemma 
that has been discussed in these pages on many occasions—how to 
fill a quart pot with a pint of manpower. No statement was made 
this week about the length of any permanent scheme of conscrip- 
tion, or about the size of the total armed forces—regular and 
conscript combined—aimed at, but it is easy enough to see the 
quandary the Government is in. The present conscription scheme 
is designed to shorten the call-up period to 18 months by the end 
of 1949, and it is very doubtful if public opinion would stand for 
a longer period, or that it would serve any useful purpose if it 
did: young conscripts cannot take the place of fully trained 
regulars. On the 18 months basis there will only be some 300,000 
conscripted soldiers atany onetime. At the present rates of volun- 
tary recruitment it is doubtful if the regulars in all three services 
together will total more than the present target for the Army alone. 
Far from being an unrealistic understatement of objectives and 
possibilities The Economist’s calculation of an outside total of 
750,000 men for all three Services now looks much more like an 
over-estimate, and the widely canvassed target of a million a mere 
day-dream. 


Even if pay is raised and all the promised amenities and relaxa- 
tions of discipline are introduced, it is clear that the Service chiefs 
will have to do some hard re-thinking. For the industrial health 
of the country this will be all to the good, since Great Britain can 
ill afford to freeze so large a proportion of her 14 million working 
males. But with so many commitments, and in the turbulent 
atmosphere of international affairs, it will not be easy to make the 
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necessary readjustments. Research, mechanisation, careful plan- 
ning, the training of each man to a high degree of efficiency—these 
and other methods will have to be used to quench the thirst for 
men. These are the only “ factors” which will fill the pot. 


* x a 


Evasive Tactics on the Closed Shop 


The Government faint-heartedly squeezed out of making any 
statement about their attitude on the closed-shop issue when Mr 
Strauss trailed his cloak provocatively before them in the House 
of Commons on Monday. The occasion for Mr Strauss’s in- 
genious provocation was a debate on the amendment of the fair 
wages clauses in government contracts. But for the recent str 
over the action of the London Passenger Transport Board and 
the consequential demands for single union recognition else- 
where, the amended clauses would probably have passed without 
comment, for their substance is agreed by all parties, and the 
offending words which Mr Strauss sought to alter would have 
passed unnoticed six months ago. In fact it was not the words 
with which Mr Strauss was concerned ; his amendment was a 
pretext, and a legitimate one, for forcing the Government to 
declare their hand on this important industrial issue. They 
refused to do so, and the position remains as unsatisfactory as 
before. 

The action of the LPTB was taken in August and there has 
been ample time since for the Cabinet to consider the question. 
It is indeed impossible to believe that the Government have not 
done so, even if Mr Isaacs’s statement last week was literally 
correct that the Cabinet itself had not had the matter on its 
agenda. Continued hesitation will only help to stimulate more 
demands for the various versions of the “closed shop” from 
the outer boundaries of the trade union movement. At the 
centre the Trades Union Congress has not declared its policy, 
and it may be that the Government are trying at this moment to 
persuade them that the principles of individual liberty and their 
own long-term interests coincide. But on this issue, as on the 
question of a wages policy, it is the cank and file who must be 
persuaded. This can only be done with the open support of the 
Government. The structure of society in which the self-pro- 
tecting instincts of the unions were born is changing much more 
rapidly than the workers have yet been able to grasp, and only 
a clear stand by the Government against an extension of com- 
pulsory union membership and the repression of small unions 
will prevent the larger ones from using their powers for short- 
sighted ends. It will take time for the experience of full employ- 
ment and greater security to work a fundamental change of attitude 
by a more natural process of evolution. 


w ev ® 


The Moslem League Joins the Interim Government 


The entry of the Moslem League into the Indian Interim 
Government on the basis of the Viceroy’s original offer of five 
seats is provisionally an occasion for congratulation. So far, the 
Viceroy’s gamble, which ran the appalling risks of appointing a 
wholly Congress Cabinet in the hope that it would force the 
Mosiems into a coalition, has come off. But the manner of the 
Moslem acceptance has not failed to give rise to misgivings in 
India, and judgment on what has been achieved must be sus- 
pended until it is seen whether or not the League is willing really 
to co-operate. The League’s decision to enter the Government 
was not preceded by any agreement with Congress in spite of 
prolonged negotiations, in which the Nawab of Bhopal acted as 
intermediary. The Moslems have apparently only agreed to accept 
from the Viceroy five seats in the Government and the distribution 
of portfolios has still to be made; it has been reported that the 
League claimed the key portfolio of Home Affairs, which its 
holder, Mr Patel, cefused to give up. On the other hand the 
League seems to have withdrawn its objection to the presence 
of a non- Moslem in the Cabinet—the issue on which 
proposals for a coalition Interim Government originally broke 
down. It has retaliated by nominating, as one of its five members, 
a representative of tig non-Congress Hindu Scheduled (or De- 
pressed) Castes. 

It is not quite clear why the Moslem League came to the 
decision to enter the Government, but it may be surmised that 
Mr Jinnah and his followers feel in a stronger position inside it 
than outside it. So long as a Government of Indians was only 
talk, Mr Jinnah could afford to be recalcitrant and set his terms at 
the maximum. But once the Government was actually formed, 
he could hardly afford to be left out. After all, the Government 
is the Government ; respect for executive authority is extremely 
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strong in India and to be an opposition without any hold on the 
levers of power, with a policy of “ direct action” which can only 
if logically followed, mean armed revolt against the Governmen: 
is not good politics. If the situggle comes to a crisis, it is better 
to be inside the Government, so that it cannot speak with one 
voice ; the Moslem League Ministers can always resign at any 
moment of their own choosing—or refuse to resign even if our- 
voted. If this is indeed the calculation, there is still plenty of 
trouble ahead. 

It is, on the other hand, possible that Mr Jinnah shrinks from 
the ultimate conflict to which his policy points and that, once in 
the Government, he will sincerely try to reach a working agree- 
ment with Congress, even though this cannot be too openly 
avowed for fear of bewildering the rank-and-file of the Leagu- 
who have been worked up to an extreme of militant excitement. 
On the whole, it is certainly better that the Leaguers are in, rather 
than out of, the Government ; it may be that the pleasures of cun- 
ning Government Departments for all India will have their effect 
in persuading one or two of the League Ministers that a central 
Government of India is not such a bad thing after all. 


x * * 


Cheating the Executioner 


If thought on such matters were strictly rational, it would 
hardly be a matter for much concern that Goering, two hours 
before he was due to be hanged, should have committed suicide 
by poison. He had been duly tried and convicted and was in 
any case dead by the appointed time. The Athenians allowed 
men condemned to death to take poison, and Socrates thus per- 
formed his own execution. But in modern practice it is con- 
sidered to be of the utmost importance that the condemned man 
should die at the hands of an appointed executioner, and the 
most elaborate precautions are taken to prevent suicide. The 
extraordinary efforts which civilised society makes to keep a man 
alive in order that he may be hanged render any failure to achieve 
this end a major disaster ; in such a dramatic contest at unequal 
odds between society and criminal, the latter appears as victorious 
in death if he can slip away from life by his own hand a few hours 
before the law claims him. This is so even with the most insignifi- 
cant murderer, and how much more when such a man as Goering 
cheats the hangman and the photographers! It is not yet known 
how he obtained the poison which he swallowed, but, however it 
was done, the Allied Power which held the condemned men has 
been defeated under the eyes of the whole world. The effect was 
magnified to the utmost by the vast morbid press publicity which 
had been focused for days on the sentenced Nazi leaders—it was 
even recorded how many times Ribbentrop wept in his farewell 
interview with his wife—and by newspaper headlines such as 
“Goering first man on the gallows” printed before the news of 
his suicide had come through in the early hours of the morning. 

ring has ended his life in a manner which improves his 
chances of being subsequently canonised as the chief hero-martyr 
of an underground Nazi revivalist cult. There is some reason to 
believe that, if there is such a movement, Goering, cather than 
Hitler, will be its object of devotion. For, after all, those who 
cling to the Nazi idea have to explain to themselves and others 
how the whole enterprise came to such a disastrous end, and how 
an inspired prophet with such unquestioning support from his 
followers and from the mass of the German people brought 
Germany to ruin. It is now apparently so widely believed in 
Germany that the war would have been won but for the attack 
on Russia that Hitler’s decision to attack is necessarily regarded 
as destructive of the Fuehrer’s claim to supreme greatness. But 
Goering used the Nuremberg trial to emphasise his opposition to 
the campaign against Russia and his alternative strategy for vic- 
tory; it may not be so difficult, therefore, 10 revise the Nazi legend 
so as to present Goering as the real man of genius who actually 
brought the Nazis to power and who would have achieved success 
for Germany if Hitler had not disregarded his advice in the critical 
hour. His death has had all the theatrical circumstance to evoke 
in young minds formed under the Nazi regime the idea of an 
unconquerable will which even in closest captivity eludes the 
victorious enemy. A year ago the Nazi cause seemed too dead for 
anyone to take it seriously, but in the conditions prevailing in 
Germany and in the world to-day who can say that there 1s 
immunity from re-infection? 


* * * 


Military Justice 


Mr Bellenger has now indicated the general nature of the 
“legal irregularities” which led him to quash the severe sen- 
tences for mutiny passed on the men of the 13th Parachute 
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battalion in Malaya. He made it clear that there is no illegality 
in a mass trial for mutiny as such, but that in this case the 
individual guilt of each man concerned was not, as it must be, 
properly demonstrated and proved. Mr S$ account was 
sketchy and it is unsatisfactory that he is refusing to give full 
details of the way in which the trial was conducted. He has 
done what he can to bring quick redress to the convicted men, 
but the whole affair will go down as a sorry example of official 
bungling. 


The plain truth is that, whether or not there had been irregu- 
jarities at the trial, the Army authorities on the spot would 
stand condemned for treating the men with unreasonable and 
unwise harshness. Firm suppression, not wholesale victimisation, 
was called for. Must it really be assumed that a trial of such 
importance and dubiety was allowed to drag on in Malaya without 
causing any concern to the office of the Judge Advocate-General 
yt to the Government in London? Mr Bellenger’s defence, that 
any interference from London would have been improper, is 
hardly convincing. The wheels of justice in this case have 
ground extremely badly and extremely slowly ; and it was only 
when press and public were up in arms that “legal irregularities ” 
were suddenly discovered. The reprieve is more a victory for 
the public’s pertinacity and common sense than for the cause of 
justice. 

To say this is not to underrate the seriousness of the illegality 
in the proceedings. On the evidence it looks as if the office and 
overseas representation of the Judge Advocate-General needs 
a thorough overhaul. Mr Bellenger has done wisely to declare his 
intention of appointing a committee to re-examine military law; 
among other things, the creation of a conscript army has changed 
the situation since the Oliver committee reported in 1938. It is 
time that something was done to reduce the period—3 months in 
Malaya—during which soldiers may be kept under arrest pending 
trial. But in the Malayan incident far more culpable than the law 
or the legal machinery itself was the lack of all sense and modera- 
tion—the plain lack of gumption on the part of those administering 
it. The authorities have only themselves to blame if their hot 
and cold treatment of the paratroopers fans a flame of riots and 
hunger strikes by military prisoners elsewhere. 


* * * 


The Aluminium House 


The Ministry of Supply provided an opportunity this week 
for a full examination of the methods of production and erection 
of the aluminium temporary house, which is now rolling off the 
assembly lines in subsiantial numbers. Last December only 28 
were completed a week ; in June 219; in September 404; next 
February it is hoped that the rate will have risen to 1,200 a week. 
At this pace the contracts for 54,500 houses should be finished 
by the late summer of 1947. The pity is that hesitations and 
changes of policy in coalition days should have so delayed the 
temporary housing programme that it has been necessary to rely 
heavily on a type of house which could necessarily only come 
into full production very late, for the five aircraft firms which are 
producing it could only switch over when they had stopped making 
bombers and fighters. 


The ¢ house programme as a whole was originally 
conceived for the period immediately after the war, and if the 
major part of it could have been completed this year it would 
have served a much more useful purpose. As it is expensive, 
temporary houses (the aluminium house costs something round 
about £1,000 to make and £350 for site preparation and erection) 
will be going up next year on sites which might well have been 
used within a few months for permanent houses at about the 
same cost. The chief justification for the high cost of the tem- 
porary house was early erection, for by next summer the building 
labour position should be much easier and the margin in favour 
of the temporary house will have shrunk almost to vanishing 
point. 


In the case of the aluminium house the transition from planes 
to homes appears to have been carried out as swiftly and smoothly 
as the inevitable difficulties of labour and aoenent eet was 
one of the biggest problems—permitted, and the ting product 
iS attractive to look at and well-planned internally. It is 
essentially an engineering product, only the brick foundations being 
laid by normal methods. Its adaptation for permanent use will 

on the general acceptance of non-traditional construction 
and on its comparative cost. Even if bricks continue to dominate 
domestic building the aluminium house technique could be 
applied to a wide field of construction, such as schools, clinics 
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STAFF VACANCIES 





before the war, undertook all manner o 
economic and statistical research and enquiries 
for a large number of clients, has existed only 
on a minimum scale during the war years. 
It is proposed, in the next few months, not 
only to put it back upon a peace-time footing, 
but also to extend the range of its activities. 
In this connection, there are several vacancies 
| on the staff of The Economist for which appli- 
cations are invited. These are set out below 
in descending order of the salaries envisaged, 
| but the actual figure will be adjusted to the 


| 
| The Economist’s Intelligence Unit, which: 
| 
| 


circumstances of each case. In some instances, 
more than one appointment may be made. 


|. Director of Intelligence, to be responsible for 

the content of all research and similar work 
undertaken by the Intelligence Unit. 

Qualifications ; Experience of this kind of 

work ; wide knowledge of the sources of 





information, both printed and _ other ; 
pleasant personality and quickness in appre- 
ciating clients’ requirements ; ability to get 
the best out of subordinate staff. 


2. Industry Specialist, to be concerned with indus- 
trial studies. 
Qualifications : Some knowledge of British 
industry and of economic principles ; con- 
tacts in industrial circles or ability to make || 
them ; facility and clarity in writing ; know- 
ledge of industrial statistics. 


3. Senior and Junior Researchers. 


Qualifications: Experience of economic 
ability to realise what 
required and to devise 
methods of obtaining it ; 


orderly mind ; 


expression. 
4. Investment Analyst. 


research work ; 
information is 
versatile yet 


accuracy; clarity in 


Qualifications : Knowledge of accountancy 
and investment principles; acquaintance 
with the work of the Stock Exchange ; 
ability to relate investment problems to the 
economic background. 


5. Statistician. 
Qualifications : Some knowledge of statis- 
tical theory (especially the construction of 
index numbers), but this is less important 
than wide knowledge of statistical sources, 
British and foreign ; experience in collating 
statistics ; imagination in expounding figures. 


All the above should, save in exceptional 
circumstances, be university graduates. Appli- 
cations should specify which post is applied 
for and should include full particulars of 
experience and of the range of salary required. 
They should be made in writing to 


The Editor, The Economist, Brettenham House, 
Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. 
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and clubs, and the development Of prefabricated components’ for 
the interior of a house is necessary even in traditionally-built 
houses. There are, also, plans for a permanent, two-storey alum- 
inium house. There seems mo feason why they should not 
succeed, nor why the past engineering capacity of aircraft and 
ordnance factories should not continue to be placed at the service 
of the housing authorities, provided, and it is a crucial proviso, 
that their costs are no higher than those of traditional builders. 


x * * 


The Complacency of Mr Hynd 


About the same time that the British authorities in Germany 
had to announce the closing of five of the remaining steel plants 
in the Ruhr for lack of coal, and shortly before The Time: 
published a very moderately worded article from its Berlin corres- 
pondent under the heading “ Deterioration in Germany,” Mr 
Hynd proudly declared that the “ battle of the summer ee | 
Germany had been “ won.” Since then in the House of Commons 
he has given an even more astonishing example of official com- 
placency at what is irreverently known on the other side of the 
North Sea as the “Hyndquarters.” Asked about the finding 
of accommodation for BAOR wives in Germany, the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster said that it had been made clear 
that German families would not be evicted until there was suit- 
able alternative accommcedation. Unfortunately’ there is over- 
whelming evidence that Mr Hynd’s statement bears no relation 
to reality and that “suitable alternative accommodation” as 
applied to the facts of house requisitioning in devastated German 
cities is a phrase of peculiarly repulsive humbug. 

Ir is impossible at present to regard with much satisfaction the 
management of the affairs of the Duchy of Lancaster, which 
ancient feudal appanage now has to administer more than 20 
million German subjects. This is not by any means because 
Mr Hynd is incapable or wrongly selected for his post. He is 
distinguished in his party by a genuine knowledg:: ot German 
affairs and he has an intelligent outlook on the problems to be 
tackled. Unfortunately he carries little weight in the party 
leadership, he is served by an inadequate and makeshift staff 
and he is constantly having to take responsibility for military 
or diplomatic decisions over which he has.no real control. His 
reaction to increasing difficulties is to take refuge in emphatic 
assertions that all is well. This wishful optimism and conceal- 
ment of unpleasant facts is becoming more and more serious, 
for the British nation is not only morally responsible for what 
goes on in the British zone of Germany but will have to cope 
with the consequences of administrative failure or , unnecessary 
oppressiveness. 

The parliamentary delegation which recently went to Japan 
has reminded the ‘country that there are British soldiers on 
occupation duty who have no prospect of either being joined by 
their families or visiting them on leave. The BAOR, as com- 
pared with troops stationed in the Middle or Far East, have 
been in any case in a privileged position, for frequent home leave 
has been possible for them. In the present conditions of appal- 
ling overcrowding and homelessness’.in the cities of north- 
western Germany—aggravated by the influx from the East—there 
was never any justification for. transporting to Germany British 
families who could only be housed by the most ruthlessly cruel 
requisitioning. Moreover, as pointed out in the letter signed 
by a number of eminent British women and published in The 
Times of October 1oth, “a special regulation denies to the 
German servant girl any share in her mistress’s abundant. food 
supplies ; she must be kept to the normal civilian ration, i.e., to 
what has been until now about half the minimum recognised 
as essential for health and working power.” Is it too much to 
ask Mr Hynd to tell us frankly whether he thinks these journeys 
really necessary or whether he regards them simply as part of 
the merited punishment of the German people? 


* * * 


Dutch Economic Plan for 1947 


The Dutch Central Planning Bureau submitted cecently to 
the States Generals an economic plan for 1947 within the wider 
plan which covers the next six years.’ The leading recommenda- 
tions refer first of all to prices and -wages and aim at reducing 
fixed prices by price deflation as in Belgium and also by a wages 
stop. These measures are to be supplementéd by concentrating 
on the manufacture of utility goods as has been done in: Britain. 
The first step towards reducing the ‘prices of .household articles, 
textiles and shoes will be a cut in the profit margin of the dis- 
tributive trade. 
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A reduction in the present Dutch subsidies on fuel and food is 
proposed in order to come nearer to balancing the budget and 
to arrest the continued increase in the national debt. This reduc. 
tion would, however, make inevitable an increase in the price nf 
bread, milk and butter ; the price of margarine will be maintained 
The price of potatoes, vegetables and sugar will be manipulate 
in such a way that the expenditure of an average family on foods 
will not rise beyond the level of last winter. 

It is obvious that this policy can succeed only if wages are 


- kept at their present level, and if the trade unions agree not 1 


demand higher wages during the coming year. But most of the 
unions have already put forward schemes for improvements jn 
social services and social insurance benefits. These are implicitly 
rejected by the plan on the grounds of low productivity. An 
important concession is, however, the extension of family allow- 
ances to all families with one and two children. And to replace 
furniture and household articles a complicated system of consumer 
credits is suggested, which will benefit the lower income groups. 
The credits will be granted in weekly instalments to workers 
earning low wages. All these measures will be combined with ; 
vigorous drive against black market activities. 

The basis of this economic policy plan is the reconstruction of 
the productive capacity of the countey, At the root of the present 
unsatisfactory level of production lies reduced human and mech- 
anical efficiency. A general illustration of this is given by the 
Situation in the Dutch coal mining industry, which in August 
employed 33,000 workers, or 109 per cent. of the average number 
during 1935-38. Actual production was, however, only 656,000 
tons or $9 per cent. of the average monthly production during 
the same period. Similar conditions obtain in other industries. 
The ranks of properly trained workers have been depleted during 
the war and training is at present still below normal. The recon- 
struction of industrial capaciry and the return to nocmal individual 
rer tf remain therefore the touchstones of this economic plan 

fr 1947. 


\ 
* * w/ 


The Tied Cottage 


The Hill Farming Bill was passed by the Commons last week 
and received its second reading in the Lords on Tuesday. The 

has given rise to acute dissension on the future of the tied 
cottage. The large number of cottages on farms which are let as 
service occupancies, so that the occupier is ejected from his cottage 
if he quits his job, is understandably a cause of ‘strong resentment 
among agricultural workers. Whatever its practical convenience, 
the tied cottage expresses a bad social principle ; moreover, Labour 
is pledged to its abolition. In pursuit of this aim, the Bill restricts 
grants for the erection or itioning of cottages in hil! farming 
‘areas to cottages which are not tied or where the owner relin- 
quishes his present rights. This provision, however well-meaning, 
is most unfortunate. The owners of many remote sheep farms 
are likely to do without state assistance rather than to abandon 
their right to reserve their cottages for their own shepherds ; and 
the only sufferers will be the shepherds themselves, who will be 
left in their present deplorable dwellings. 

To meddle with the tied cottage system, before tackling it 
directly, is fatal, The Government well knows how desperate is 
the housing situation in rural areas, and how this particular scheme 
for the rehabilitation of hill farms will be wrecked if better accom- 
modation cannot be provided for the workers. If it wishes to 
abolish the tied cottage, it should do so outright—even at the cost 
of considerable temporary embarrassment to agricultural efficiency. 
But so long as tied cottages do exist, the Government should not 
deny its assistance to have them repaired. 

The Government has had little thanks for its misguided attempt 
to reduce the number of tied cottages by a side-wind. It was 
fiercely and absurdly attacked by Mr Gooch, president of the agri- 
cultural workers’ union, for its failure to give farm workers secure 
tenancy of their cotta aim which could hardly be fulfilled 
in a Hill Farming Bill. Mr Gooch demanded more than the 
abolition of tied cottages ; he referred to the system whereby the 
tenant of non-tied cottages can be ejected by the courts if the 
farmer produces a certificate from his county agricultural com- 
aweae is needed for one of his own 


auch Goons proporals nous cause inconvenience to workers as 
well as to farmers. . il housing facilities greatly improve, even 
the abolition. of the tied cottage would bring more in the way of 
emotional satisfaction than practical.gain to farm workers as 4 
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Abolishing Visas 


The Government has taken the initiative in making travel 
easier. Mr Bevin has not been content just to say that he wishes 
to abolish visas and passports ; he has also taken the first definite 
step towards this end by agreeing with the French Government 
that visas between the two countries shall be abolished, and the 
necessary withdrawals of regulations are now being made. The 
Government is also approaching other countries to get further 
agreements on the abolition of visas. Meanwhile, they will be 
granted much more freely next year to would-be visitors to Britain. 

The Government’s general policy on visas suggests that the 
expansion of tourist traffic is now receiving more attention. No 
declaration has yet been made on the form of organisation for 
encouraging tourists. The position still is that the Travel Asso- 
ciation is holding the fort until the Government makes up its 
mind whether to appoint a new body with closer financial ties to 
the Government. What is wanted is a body which can weld 
together the multifarious interests who stand to gain from a 
flourishing tourist industry, without being too closely identified 
with any one of them. The financing of the Travel Association 
depends too much on the voluntary contributions of individual 
concerns, and it is high time that the Government made up its 
mind on the recommendations of the Catering Wages Commission 
for a national tourist organisation. 


+ * * 
Plans and Planners 


The first post-war Congress of the International Federation 
for Housing and Town Planning, held last week at Hastings, 
demonstrated how widely accepted throughout the world has 
become the idea that the state should consciously plan and guide 
the physical conditions under which its citizens live and work. 
Town-planners ds a class can congratulate themselves not only on 
their own quick official recognition, but on the speed with which 
the pioneering ideals of Ebenezer Howard’s day have become the 
current coinage of Government proposals. Obstacles to state 
control of physical development still remain, the most important 
of them being the difficulty of controlling land use, a snag which 
paralyses town-planning in the United States and still (pending 
the introduction of the Development Rights Bill) causes far more 
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trouble in Britain than in some other countries. But in most 
countries the advocates of state control of land use can now be 
Certain of a favourable wind and a following tide; and the im- 
portant thing for town-planners is not to reckon the obstacles but 
to reconsider their objectives. 


_ Town-planning in its narrow sense covers the design of build- 
ings, the lay-out of streets, and the protection of amenities. But 
the word has come to mean much more. This is because town- 
planners have taken as their aim the promotion of a satisfactory 
way of living, in which homes, workplaces, schools and communal 
facilities of all sorts are provided on an adequate scale and con- 
veniently placed in relation to each other and to the open country. 
This aim, for all its apparent simplicity and undoubted desirability, 
is completely at odds with the present urban and industrial struc- 
ture and can only be realised in most countries by a compulsory 
transfer and dispersal of industry and commerce on a vast scale 
and by a more or less complete reconstruction of the urban fabric 
along new lines. Thus the sociological aspirations of the town- 
planners are economic and political dynamite ; and such plans as 
that for Greater London put forward by Professor Abercrombie, 
far from being “town plans” in the old pedestrian sense, are 
major schemes of economic development, carrying enormous 
industrial and strategic implications. 


Town-planning is a sorry misnomer for the ambitious aim of a 
comprehensive control and co-ordination of all types of physical 
development. Physical planning, in this wider sense, is still in its 
infancy, and the town-planner is only one of the many experts 
with a contribution to make towards it. Moreover, in this larger 
project, is the town-planner certain of his réle? In practice, no 
doubt, the main function of town-planning, as illustrated by the 
work of the British Ministry of Town and Country Planning, is 
still to protect and promote amenities. But the town-planner is 
not content to be a glorified park-keeper, he is anxious to be an 
active promoter of certain social ideals and ways of life—concep- 
tions that are already finding practical expression in the building 
of new towns and neighbourhood units in the form of self-contained 
communities. But the town-planner has no necessary monopoly 
of sociological theory. He has urged with good reason that the 
course of economic development should be brought more in line 
with socia! needs. But how far should this principle be pushed? 
And have the social needs in question been fully ascertained? 
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Shorter Notes 


The forebodings that the next quarterly staff return for the 
Civil Service would not show any decrease in numbers has been 
fully confirmed (Cmd 6926). The figures in fact show an in- 
crease of 13,000. This sharp upward curve has not been given 
any proper justification by the Government. There are certain 
extenuating circumstances in the short run. It is the long-run 
trend which needs more public discussion. 


April April July 
1938 1946 1946 
I. Service & Supply Departs. .. 22,249 179,373 165,845 
If. Revenue Departments ...... 263,249 292,166 300,026 
III. Civil Departments.......... 90,857 219,428 238,496 
Total (including reserved & agency 
services, N. Ireland) .......... 376,491 695,950 709,449 


Although the additional points obtained by conversion of bread 
units amounted to less than one per head per week, there have 
been many complaints about the difficulty of obtaining food on 
points resulting from this extra demand. This has led the Minister 
of Food to alter the exchange rate by halving the conversion rate 
for bread units into points while leaving the level of exchange for 
points into bread unchanged. This policy is reminiscent of 
Schactian economics, but it is fair in present circumstances. 

* 


The final results of the Australian general election show that 
Labour will have 44 seats in the new House of Representatives, 
against 49; the Liberals 17, against 15 ; the Country Party 12, 
against 10; and Independents 1, against o. In the Senate, where 
the changes take effect from next July, Labour will have 33 seats 
against 21, and the Opposition 3 against 15. 

* 


Strong precautionary measures were taken in Portugal after 
the arrest on October 11th of some 80 officers and men who 
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marched south from Oporto—apparently against the capital. No 
other disturbances occurred elsewhere and it is r-obably unneces. 
Sary to interpret this incident as part of a widespread plot rather 
than as a mere gesture of dissatisfaction with the Salazar regime 
or ew.n the airing of personal grievances. Nevertheless the 
reaction both in Portugal and elsewhere shows a realisation that 
the regime’s increasing unpopularity is providing fuel which the 
spark of revolt might suddenly set well alight. 
x 


The Egyptian Premier, Sidky Pasha, has arrived in London in 
order, he says, to put the Egyptian point of view about defence 
and the Sudan to Mr Bevin personally. But it seems unlikely that 
his visit will contribute towards solving the treaty deadlock. Since 
he is unaccompanied by colleagues, he can do little more 'n 
London than he has done all along in Cairo, which is to conduct, 
in private, conversations with the results of which his awkward 
team of colleagues on the Egyptian delegation cannot bring them- 


selves to agree. 
x 


The employers have given way in the hotels strike and con- 
ceded recognition of the National Union of General and Muni- 
cipal Workers. An improvement in conditions in the catering 
industry should be a direct result. 


* 


The Government has found a neat solution to the controversy 
over giving extra meat to the miners and nog to other heavy 
workers, by increasing the amount of meat allocated to canteens 
serving heavy workers. These canteens, including colliery can- 
teens, are to have their allocation of meat increased from 2 2/7d. 
to 4d. per main meal served, from November 3rd. (The allow- 
ance for ordinary catering establishments is 1 1/7d.) In 1945, in- 
dustrial “A” canteens used 18,200 tons of meat, and the 
increase is one of 75 per cent. They serve nearly 17 million 
meals a week, roughly a quarter of which are miners’ meals. 
In addition to the extra meat in their canteens, the miners’ 
domestic ration is to be increased by 75 per cent, to 2s. 4d. a 
week. 


AMERICAN, SURVEY 





The Peacetime Profile of the. Executive 


(From An American Correspondent) 


|X governmental structure, at least, the United States is moving 

back toward that lean,.lined look beloved of artists who draw 
Uncle Sam as a cross between the American Indian and the 
American eagle. The process of shrinking which carpers have 
professed, since the war’s end, to note in the calibre of government 
representatives has an. undisputed parallel in the quantity of 
government offices. Particularly in the executive branch is the 
process of dismantling war mechanism proceeding at a pace hardly 
less surprising than was the rate of their construction. The effect 
is already visible in the national budget, the number of civil service 
employees, and the size and arrangement of those little boxes placed 
on government charts by architects of administration whose fond 
hope is thus to persuade the tax-payer that the sprawling federal 
complex is actually as simple as a child’s design. 

The budget shrank from go billions of ‘dollars in 1945 to a mere 
35 billion in 1946. The list .of federal employees included three- 
and-a-half million persons before V-J Day and now counts a scant 
two million. The little boxes are disappearing at a rate which 
now makes it possible to blot out the footnote of 1944, “ Certain 
relatively small Federal agencies . . . are omitted from the chart 
above in order to sumplify the chart to that extent.” The twenty- 
five emergency agencies of January, 1944, have been cut to thirteen. 
If determination lasts, and the processes of pruning and telescoping 
are wnchecked, it may be possible to get the ‘executive branch 
scaled down to its traditional proportions ‘by the time circum- 
stances force another expansion. : 

The classic profile as set forth in texts on. political science 
includes, of course, a President who is administrative head of the 
executive branch, a Vice-President who is presiding officer of the 
Senate (the fact that this Administration has no Vice-President 
is attributable not to Congress but to Heaven), an advisory (though 


not necessarily coherent and responsible) Cabinet composed o! 
the heads of the ten executive departments—State, Treasury, War. 
Justice, Post Office, Navy, Interior, Agriculture, Commerce and 
Labour. The ten departments are, in theory, administrative agents 
set up to cafry out the will of Congress. 

_ In practice, the traditional ten are supplemented by a series of 
independent offices and a luxuriant fringe of emergency offices. 
The first group exist also by Congressional grace, and while their 
chiefs do not form part of the Cabinet they have authorised access 
to the Presidential ear. The second group was created by President 
Roosevelt and the ingenious young men he gathered about him ; 
in their heyday they acquired an influence that overshadowed 
the older departments, and some of them even made their way 
into Cabinet meetings. 

Any att€mpt to trace in detail the life histories of the various 
emergency that beat the drums of war would be like trying 
to record the transmogrifications of an entire family of mythical! 
monsters. It is, however, illuminating to compare an executive 
chart of January, 1944, with one now in the possession of the 
Budget Office. The process by which the missing were removed 
must be ascertained elsewhere, but at least it is possible to sec 
what existed then, and by contrast what still functions. 

The «533 mortality has, of conta been in the bees 
agencies, Office Emerg nagement, that 
umbrella erected within the President's own office to cover some 
15 emergency agencies dealing with the civilian front, has 
shrunk to the proportions of a small toadstool. Only five of 
the 15 units sheltered there are left Office of War Informa- 


. The 
tion is gone, a few of its functions wansferred to the State Depart- 
ment and at Jeast.one.to.the..Budget.Office.... The Committee 
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on Fair Employment Practices (which tried to equali 

and work standards as between whites and anaes see 
appeared. So have the War Relocation Authority (set up to 
restore Japanese residents to civil life) and the Office of Civilian 
Defence. The Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs and the 
Foreign Economic Administration have been in part transferred 
to the State Department and in part disbanded. The Office of 
Economic Stabilisation went into the OWM, which added two 
words to its name and is now the Office of War Mobilisation and 
Reconversion. 

Of the five agencies surviving under the toadstool, four are 
slated to disappear in the not too distant future—the War Assets 
Administration, the Office of the Alien Property Custodian (due 
to ceturn shortly to the Department of Justice), the Office of 
Defence Transportation, the Civilian Production Administration. 
The fifth, the Office of Scientific Research and Development, was 
also war-born, but has proved itself of such value that there is a 
move—checked but not beaten in the last session of Congress—to 
perpetuate it under the broader name of National Science 
Research Foundation. 

Eight other temporary agencies carry on an existence which 
is more or less precarious. The Philippine War Damage Com- 
mission and the Ind‘an Claims Commission are both new, both 
concerned with specific problems, both due to be liquidated when 
those problems have been solved—or settled. The Office of Price 
Administration, trying to hold on until production balances 
demand, is already doomed ; the Board of War Communications, 
the War Contracts Price Adjustment Board, the Selective Service 
Board, continue for a time only. The same is true of the Office 
of War Mobilisation and Reconversion. On the other hand, the 
National Housing Administration still has hopes of exchanging 
its temporary status for that of a Congress-created independent 
agency, though these hopes were somewhat battered by the last 
Congress. 

Meanwhile the Joint Chiefs of Staff will carry on an office, and 
so do certain of the Combined Boards, by which problems 
common to the United States and one or more allies were handled 
during the war. In spite of surging nationalisms and rabble- 
rousing isolationists the process of tangling up together which 
Mr Churchill condemned is not entirely over. 

Nor is the process entirely one of shrinkage. There are also 
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additions on the chart, of which the Atomic Energy Commission 
down in one corner is not the least important. What mostly 
goes on is a double process of pruning and _ expanding. 
Pressure to save the taxpayers’ pocketbook is balanced by pressure 
to get the work done and to save the worker’s job. Since 1933 
procedures of personnel transfer have been set up by which the 
Government tries to avoid dropping its civil servants into a void. 
At present, demands for workers in private industry are so great 
that deflation of personnel can proceed without too much grief 
on the part of the victims. 

Three moving wills are concerned in the problem—the Con- 
gress, the President, and the Budget Director. When the Presi- 
dent is inventive and imaginative, as Mr Roosevelt was, govern- 
ment expands and new bureaux blossom. When he is tidy-minded 
and conventional as is Mr Truman, the neckties are neatly sorted 
and put. away in their separate boxes. Always the influerice of 
the Budget Director is by definition working “to aid the President 
to bring about a more efficient and economical conduct of govern- 
ment service.” As for Congress, its influence changes with the 
times. Its one constant instinct is to avoid giving additional 
powers to the executive except when it is unable to think of any 
other way of getting out of trouble. 

The changes now in progress follow an all too familiar pattern. 
Deliberately or not, the remnants of the Roosevelt regime are 
being liquidated in more than personnel, and observers seeking 
historical parallels talk of what happened under Harding or even, 
if their knowledge goes back that far, under Pierce. There is wry 
comfort in the fact that the present deflation of executive functions 


is only in part, and superficially, due to the personality and desire © 


of President Truman. Reorganisation bills much more sweeping 
than those of 1946 were passed in 1945 and in 1939. They were, 
of course, intended to be positive and not negative reforms. 
Observers unfamiliar with the country might assume that now, 
with governmental problems of the first magnitude at home and 
abroad, the White House offices would need more strength rather 
than less. But the period of a strong executive has already lasted 
longer than its customary span. In the eyes of that instinctive 
anarchist, the average American, it is high time for government to 
subside and let the contending forces of private life take the spot- 
light. The question he brushes aside is whether the nation can 
afford loosened braces at this moment. 
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American Notes 


The End of Stabilisation 


The meat shortage has proved an effective lever to bring 
down the whole stabilisation programme. Not only had it become 
to the public a deadly symbol of the stifling consequences of all 
control, but meat is so important a part of the cost of living that 
it affects the whole structure of wages and prices. To free the 
price of meat and retain even the fiction of wage stabilisation 
would be impossible. The lifting of ceilings on meat, and of 
quarantine restrictions on Mexican imports, therefore becomes 
only the overture to a general removal of controls. Mr Truman 
spoke hopefully of retaining the ceilings on rent, which alone com- 
mand general support, and of controls on certain basic com- 
modities still in short supply. But the meat shortage has sapped 
all public sympathy for even those remnants of control that sur- 
ee the great struggle between Congress and the President last 
July. 

This is the shabby end of an attempt to profit by the experience 
of the last war and use the authority of the Government to avoid 
a repetition of the 1920-21 boom and collapse. Mr Truman spoke 
with great bitterness of the selfish interests who enfeebled the 
price control law and have continued to exert every economic and 
political pressure for its complete elimination. It is the last of 
an unprecedented series of misfortunes for the Democrats that 
the meat shortage should have reached its peak just before the 
elections. The gleeful Republican slogan has been the double- 
edged “Had Enough? Vote Republican.” Price control, by its 
very nature and purpose, cannot fully exploit the profit motive, 
and farmers no doubt have calculated that the Administration 
would give way. But the truth is that all holidays must be paid 
for ; even the United States cannot eat its meat and have it too. 
The feast of last summer was followed by famine. If underfed 
stock are again hurried to market to take advantage of rocketing 
prices, the same vicious sequence may reappear. 

The stabilisation programme has proved to be one continuous 
headache for the Administration since the end of the war. It has 
alienated Congress and much of the labour movement. At the 
he ght of the worst political storm the Democrats have known in 
sixteen years, Mr Truman has at last thrown the Jonah over- 
board. Discontent from the cities, where the shortage has been 
worst, was alarming the party bosses..It is difficul: to see that 
the Administration can reap much advantage from bowing to the 
inevitable at the eleventh hour, thus tacitly admitting what the 
Opposition has been arguing for The longer-term 
political effects hang on the economic consequences. The meat 
industry—and indeed all industry—has insisted that, given a free 
rein, it could guarantee full production, and after a preliminary 
canter, falling prices. Free enterprise now has its opportunity to 
prove that price control had outlived its usefulness. 


* * * 


Wage Controls 


Mr Truman was no doubt influenced in his decision to 
abandon controls by the sturdy resistance to wage stabilisation 
Offered both by employers and by rhe American Federation of 
Labour. When Mr Eric Johnston, of the Chamber of Commerce 
joins hands with Mr John L. Lewis and Mr William Green of the 
AFL, and they are supported by a staunch New Dealer like 
Senator Pepper, the game is up. 

In any event, wage stabilisation was only technically alive. 
When the Administration refused to support its own Wage 
Stabilisation Board in the shipping strike, and bought industrial 
peace by a second round of increases, the Board’s usefulness was 
over. Industry members have repeated their invitation to Mr 
Truman to accept their resignations. Not only that, but the 
committee charged by Mr Truman, to work out a new formula 
for wage stabilisation has returned with empty hands. 

Now there is to be a return to free collective bargaining. 
What this will_mean plainly hangs upon the course of prices. It 
is worth remembering that despite the highly publicised strikes 
of the last year, and wage increases won by individual unions, 
average real earnings in the United States have declined since 
the end of the war. The 18} cents an hour wage increase won 
by the Sieelworkers is by no means typical: The Office of War 
Mobilisation and Reconversion .reports that between VE-Day 
and July, 1946, the smaller increases throughout industry were 
more than offset by loss of overtime ‘pay and other factors, so 
that the average employee in. manufacturing who took home 
$47.12 in April, 1945, took home only $43.c7 in July, 1946. 
In addition, prices have already risen by 11 per cent, amd in 
the immediate future will go sull higher. The average worker 
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is still better off than he was before the war, but it is easier to 
remember the bright hues of last year than the drab colours of 
seven years ago. 

This is the labour background for the decision to jettison 
controls and let prices float upward. It poses a serious problem 
to the unions, whose exercise of the strike weapon has brought 
so little real reward. It also suggests that unless industry displays 
that restraint for which the President pleaded, there may not be 
a ready market for the goods they have to sell. 


* * a 


Monopoly at the Corner Grocery 


One of the familiar landmarks in Main Street is the red 
painted facade of the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company. 
‘This company owns the largest chain of grocery stores in America. 
and its very name proudly signifies the continental sweep cf it: 
operations. The millions of housewives who shop regularly at the 
A & P for meat, groceries, vegetables, and fruit now learn thar. 
according to the decision of a Federal judge, this national institu- 
tion is one of Mr Dooley’s “ heejious monsters, the thrusts ” and 
guilty of violating the Sherman Anti-Trust law. 

Judge Lindley, of the Federal Court in the Eastern District 
of Illinois, has convicted the company and its affiliates of con- 
spiring to control a large part of the country’s trade in food. 
Modestly, the defence pleaded that the A & P does only about 
7 per cent of the country’s grocery business. The Department 
of Justice was able to point out, however, that in those areas 
where the A & P dominates, the percentage is much higher, and 
that in a few cities, more than half of the food business is in 
their hands. Besides pleading that it is really only a very little 
monster, the A & P, through its lawyers, has declaimed 
indignantly against the challenge to free enterprise and healthy 
competition which this verdict involves. The company grew 
to its present size, it insists, because it believed it was 
better to sell two hundred pounds of butter at one cem per 
pound profit than a hundred pounds at two cents a pound 
profit. Judge Lindley decided, however, that a_ benevolent 
intention was no justification for a monopoly. Nor does the 
A & P seem to have treated its competitors with equal benevo- 
lence. The most dubious aspect of its operations was held to 
be the creation of a subsidiary which acted as a purchasing agent 
for outside interests, but always saw to it that its parent company 
enjoyed the benefits, not only in price but in quality. It was 
charged also, that because of its size, the A & P could afiord 
to run its branches at a loss over periods of years in order to 
stifle local competition. 

No suit taken under the anti-trust laws in recent years has 
attracted more general interest. This is plainly not just another of 
those actions brought by an ambitious Assistant Attorney 
General eager to focus the political lime-light on his dragon- 
killing. The friends of the small business man in Washington 
have lost an enthusiastic supporter in Mr Wallace. But the 
argument that the practices of the A & P had been long and 
openly engaged in, and are only condemned under a “novel 
concept of monopoly” will spur on those who are still in the 
oom to adapt the 60-year-old Sherman Act to present economic 
acts. 

* * * 


Army Policy 


One of last spring’s most hotly contested issues, the exten- 
sion of conscription into peace-time, seems to be fading away. 
After a bitter, nip-and-tuck struggle, the draft was extended tc 
March 31, 1947, with provision for a “draft holiday ” during 
July and August. Now, when the draft has been in renewed 
operation for only six weeks, the War Department has announced 
that it is cancelling further calls for the rest of 1946, and observers 
think there is a good chance that the draft will not be revived 
during the remaining three months of its legal life. Volunteer 
recruitment took a sharp upward turn in September. In thai 
month, volunteers totalled 61,750, bringing enlistments for the 
preceding twelve months to just under a million men. 

Some special factors account for the unexpected success of the 
recruiting campaign. Those who were about to be drafted may 
have preferred to volunteer. There was an inducement to Sep- 
tember enlistment in the October deadline of the GI Bill of 
Rights, which extends many educational advantages to the young 
“veteran.” The first year after the war no doubt also saw the 
peak of the re-enlistment of old regular army men and other 
veterans. 

September’s bonanza has not prevented the War Department 
from pressing a revised and more attractive plan for universal 
military training. The scheme now advanced by the Secretary 
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of War, on behalf of both Services, would train a million men 
every year, of whom the Army would take 726,000. and the Navy 
the remainder. The great virtue of the plan is its flexibility. 
With his parents’ consent, a boy could enrol at 17, or if he pre- 
ferred to finish his secondary school work, he could put it off 
until he became 20, This flexibility runs through the whole 
programme. After six months at an Army installation, boys 
would be free to choose, subject to certain limitation, between 
the National Guard, the regular Army, and attendance at college, 
technical school, or one of the service academies. This is a 
significant modification of the Army’s original demand for a full 
twelve months. Trainees could not be called upon for combat 
service except in an emergency declared by Congress, and would 
not be subject to the articles of war. 

The plan does away with many of the objections attaching 
to earlier schemes of military training. It is designed to provide 
specialised and diversified instruction ; and it nct only would not 
interfere with the average boy’s education, it would actually 
open the doors of the colleges to many. If the United States 
really favours universal military training, this is an imaginative 
and sensible plan. Something more than attractive packaging 
= be needed, however, to make America swallow this bitter 
o * * ® 
Veterans’ Politics 


The rift is widening between the Veterans’ Administration 
and the American Legion, largest and wealthiest of the veterans’ 
organisations, which for years enjoyed unquestioned influence in 
the Veterans’ Administration. The Legion’s 28th convention at 
San Francisco was treated to fireworks: the spectacle of General 
Bradley, head Of the Veterans’ Administration, attacking the 
leadership of the Legion on its home ground. The immediate issue 
was the ceiling of $200 a month placed on allowances and wages 
for on-the-job training. 

One of the provisions of the veterans’ charter, the “GI Bill 
of Rights,” allows a veteran to draw a subsistence allowance of 
from $65 to $90 a month while learning any job. The loopholes 
in the original bill were obvious, and as time went on became 
glaring. Supervision was left to the states; in some it took 
three months to become a stock clerk, in others three years. At 
first there were no methods of assuring that the veteran was 
receiving any real instruction, and that the government subsist- 
ence allowance was not simply a device enabling employers to 
pay lower wages. The lack of over-all ceilings meant that 
veterans “ training ” for high executive positions might draw sub- 
sistence allowances in addition to wages sometimes as high as 
$700 a month. 
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_ General Bradley walked into the lions’ den to defend the 
tightening up of the law, and to accuse Commander Stelle, of 
the Legion, of encouraging the abuse of veterans’ benefits by 
the privileged few, and of forgetting that as citizens the 15 million 
veterans of the second war pay in taxes for a large part of their own 
benefits. For the Legion this was altogether too much like the 

Citizens First, Veterans Second,” slogan of the American 
Veterans’ Committee, which the larger veterans’ groups are try- 
ing to freeze out. 

As yet the two million new veterans who have joined the 
Legion have not shaken it out of its old ruts—perhaps because, 
although they claim to constitute 68 per cent of the member- 
ship, they exercise only a 20 per cent voting strength. The con- 
vention voted solidly to demand abolition of the $200 ceiling, 
dismissed the Army’s new scheme of military training in favour 
of four months to be fitted into school vacations, endorsed reten- 
tion of the atom bomb for the present, proposed to exempt 
veterans from tax on the first $5,000 of earned income for three 
years after discharge, and condemned the management of the 
veterans’ housing drive. 

The Legion, strangely enough, underwent many heartburnings 
before it decided to accept veterans of the second war. Now 
that they constitute the bulk of its membership, it is only a matter 
of time before their representatives—carefully selected, no doubt, 
by the Legion’s “ Kingmakers ”—take over some of the top posts. 
Whether this will materially change the policies of the Legion— 
a potent influence both in local communities and throughout the 
nation—is one of the most interesting unanswered questions to 
come out of the war. 


Shorter Notes 


Mr; Wallace has underlined his split with the Administration 
by accepting the editorship cf the “New Republic” the left- 
wing weekly. The routine editorial duties will continue to be 
discharged by Mr Bruce Bliven and Mr Michael Straight. Mr 
Wallace had the agreeable alternative of returning to Wallace’s 
Farmer, the famous farm journal founded by his father, but 
has chosen instead a New York platform to continue his criticism 
of the Administration. 

* 

America First is now only a memory, but the Chicago Sun has 
uncovered its successor in a new organisation called American 
Action. Its chastened members now disclaim any intention of 
influencing American foreign policy. Their aim is to provide, 
on the extreme right, a counterweight to the Political Action Com- 
mittee of the CIO and a defence fund for conservative candidates 
in the election. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





A Constitution: But for How Long? 


(From Our Paris Correspondent) 


HE second draft French constitution was “ poor parliament ” 
after all. Sunday’s referendum was far from being the 
head-on collision between Left and Right that gave so much 
dash and colour to last May’s referendum on the first draft. The 
three coalition parties—MRP, Socialists and Communists—each 
had their own good reasons for seeking an immediate end of the 
provisional régime under which France has lived too long, and all 
of them have pulled their punches rather than risk a negative 
result. : 

If this country were not suffering from a surfeit of elections 
(next month’s will be the third general election in 13 months, 
and there have been three referenda since last October), there 
raight be reason to expect the parties to hit each other as hard 
as they could from now until November. Yet this excessive use 
of the voting apparatus has come near to defeating its own end. 
Not only are people tired of electoral campaigning—and speeches 
nowadays are dreadfully repetitive—but the long frustration of 
government is calling into question something much more serious 
than the credit of an individual party: that of the Assembly itself. 

It would matter little, if the assault on the Assembly’s credit 
came only from General de Gaulle. In some ways the stubborn 
warfare he has waged on the parties has done them good by 
bracing their internal structure and drawing them closer together. 


They must face his opposition at every step, from time to time 
in carefully publicised speeches, but daily in the influence of a 
powerful following. He has his “fifth column” in every party 
except the Communists. Its privileged members return from the 
mountain of Colombey-les-Deux-Eglises, where the General sits 
alone, with the savage gloom of Moses bearing tablets of stone, 
and cast these down like brickbats on the heads of weaker mortals 
who tolerate, if they do not actively admire, the false gods of the 
Palais Bourbon. 

Whether he knows it or not, or intends it or not, the General 
has done much tc undermine the credit and confidence of French 
parliamentary government. It may be that he would | be as 
shocked and sorry to hear the shallow “strong man” views of 
many who claim his leadership as are some of those who have to 
listen to them. That might matter little, again, if the parlia- 
mentary machine worked as it is meant to work. That it does 
not everyone knows or believes; but now the excuse will dis- 
appear. Corruption, cowardice and sheer stupidity can be 
tolerated as long as they are thought to arise from recognisably 
special circumstances to which a rigid term is set ; but once the 
suspicion gains ground that they are endemic to parliamentary 
government, then the main barrier to dictatorship is laid low. 

In a country like France, where, as Thiers remarked in grudging 
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admiration of British local government, everything must be 
arranged, ordered and maintained from the centre, a bad central 
administration is entirely ruinous. The scandals in wine, food 
and other goods that achieved headlines in this week’s Paris 
Press, and made those accustomed to fhe British law of libel 
turn pale, were scandals in government control ; and they are only 
the more flagrant symptoms of a general disease. French adminis- 
tration can never have been worse than it is to-day, and the people 
who must bear the blame—no matter how innocent they may be 
themselves—are precisely those who must outface de Gaulle’s 
challenge to power. The question of the day is not so much the 
transfer of government from one party to another, as the initiation 
of government itself. In a crucial period of reconstruction and 
reintegration the whole machinery of the State is thus called in 
question. 
A Greater Certainty 


Much of this uncertainty will be settled automatically by the 
election of an Assembly for five years. Problems of principle will 
recede into the background at least for a time. Even so, the 
coalition parties are not out of the wood. The size of Sunday’s 
minority vote means that the Right-wing groups—willing to go 
to any lengths to discredit an Assembly in which Socialists and 
Communists must always heavily outnumber them—will cam- 
paign incessantly for revision. Cheered by Sunday’s result, in 
which he can claim to have pushed over 2 million MRP voters 
into abstention, even if he could not make them vote “No,” de 
Gaulle can be expected to do his utmost to help them. If Sun- 
day’s abstentions suggest that his influence is on the wane, they 
also prove that it is still considerable. How painfully his opposi- 
tion has embarrassed the MRP, with its strong Right wing willing 
to be “ progressive ” only as a tactical means of holding the Left 
in check and smitten every now and then with doubt and revu!- 
sion from such policies, was shown by their great efforts to 
reconcile the General’s condemnation of the constitution with their 
support for it. 

Like M. Gouin before him, M. Bidault stepped down on the 
eve of the referendum from his theoretical neutrality as head of 
the Government, and advised the country to vote “Yes.” He was 
competing, of course, for that unknown percentage of MRP (and 
even Socialist) voters who would otherwise answer the Genera!’s 
appeal and vote “No.” It may be taken for granted that the 
leader of the MRP would not have brought himself into such 
open conflict with de Gaulle, unless he had the soundest reasons 
for wanting an end to provisional government. The wine and 
food scandals are bad enough: but the financial confusion that 
has inevitably followed in the wake of hand-to-mouth administra- 
tion over a period of two years—superimposed on the chaos 
inherited from Vichy and the years of occupation—is many times 
more alarming. The General’s clear opposition might be less 
damaging in the end than cesponsibility for inflation and a further 
collapse of the franc. 

Since General de Gaulle’s speech at Epinal on September 29th, 
when he spoke against the second draft constitution almost as 
strongly as he had spoken against the first, MRP leaders have 
been turning somersaults to show that loyalty to the General can 
and should be reconciled with approval of the Constitution. Their 
limited success is shown by the abstention from voting of what 
seems to be about half the party’s electorate. So vigorously did 
they explain that “ his best friends would vote ‘ Yes’ ” that he felt 
obliged to issue another and more definite condemnation four 
days before the referendum. This conflict has struck at the roots 
of anti-communist unity in France. A solemn paper like the 
Figaro has bewailed the breakdown in terms of despondency and 
alarm. Unless the MRP can make its peace with the General in 
time for a joint electoral campaign, it is argued, then the party will 
lose just enough votes to the openly Right parties for the Com- 
munists (gaining probably in their turn from the Socialists) to 
become once more the leading party in France; and M. Thorez 
will succeed MM. Gouin and Bidault at the rue Saint Dominique. 
This was presumably what de Gaulle meant when he said that 
the referendum was “a question of life and death.” 


De Gaulle’s Motives 


These calculations are obvious enough. Why then does de 
Gaulle persist in handing the Communists the chance they have 
been preparing for since they entered the government Some 
argue that he wanted a minority against the constitution large 
enough to justify early revision. The MRP, indeed, had no 
sooner voted the constitution than they began explaining how 
simple and desirable it would be to revise a text which was 
only a “compromise ”—as if, in the words of Raymond Aron 
in Combat, it could ever have been anything else. No, say 
those who return from the mountain, the General thinks that 
revision will be no more possible than was improvement of the 
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draft before the Assembly’s favourable vote. Needless to say, this 
would not necessarily prevent the General from supporting MRP 
candidates at the coming General Election; and few believe tha 
he will oppose them. 

Then what does the General want? For an answer to this 
one may turn to the latest and largest edition of the tablets of 
stone, published this time in a leading provincial paper, the 
Voix du Nord, by M. Jules Houcke, a Right-Wing deputy who 
reports a long conversation at Colombey-des-Deux-Eglises. Most 
of what the General said to M. Houcke concerned what has 
happening outside, and not within, France. The conversation js 
worth reporting at some length. 

“The international situation is bad,” the General said, “I don’t 
say that we shall have war tomorrow ; but I don’t say either that 
we shan’t. It’s quite enough that the situation is serious and 
fraught with danger from the existence of these two blocs which 
face one another. Given the powers vested in the President of 
the Republic (by the constitution), the events of 1940—it goes 
without saying—wil] be repeated under exactly the same condi- 
tions. France will fall under the domination either of the 
Russians or the Anglo-Saxons, for her government, divided within 
itself, will be powerless.” 

“One fine day,” M. Houcke records the General as repeating, 
“these two gigantic blocs may fall on France without there being 
at the head of the State a man possessing the powers necessary 
to safeguard and defend the country’s sovereignty. It is because 
I have already lived through this drama that it is my duty to tell 
the country the truth, and to oppose with all my strength a con- 
stitution which opens wide the door on mortal dangers for France. 
I say again that this is a life and death question—and from the 
viewpoint of the internal situation, it is scarcely any better ; 
(with this constitution) we shall have paralysis and disorder in the 
country.” 

This is the background of conviction against which de Gaulle 
has delivered his non possumus. The monarchists who made the 
constitution of °75 were persuaded that they were legislating for 
a brief interlude. For other and more fearful 1easons, General de 
Gaulle would seem to be persuaded of that too. 


Czechoslovak Two-Year Plan 


[FROM OUR PRAGUE CORRESPONDENT] 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA is just now busy trying to digest its first “ Two- 
Year Plan.” The Communist Party made the adoption of such a 
plan the chief plank in its election programme. The new Com- 
munist Prime Minister, Mr Klement Gottwald, accordingly put 
forward the Communist scheme in his first speech as head of the 
National Front Government. Last Tuesday the Government dis- 
cussed the Plan as prepared by the National Economic Council: 
and it will soon be presented to the Assembly to pass into law, 
probably by Independence Day, October 28th. 

The Plan is nothing if not ambitious. It envisages increasing 
the output of practically every basic product, not only above the 
present level but also above the level of 1937, despite the after- 
math of war and the loss of at least 750,000 German skilled 
workers. It lays down that between January 1, 1947, and 
December 31, 1948, the output of hard coal is to be raised to 
16,700,000 tons per annum—17 per cent above the present figure 
and about the same as in 1937; brown coal output at 23,900,000 
tons is to be 21 per cent above the present figure and 33 per cent 
above that for 1937; steel output is to be 2,200,000 tons—38 per 
cent above the present figure and equal to the highest pre-war; 
electricity output 7,400 million kilowatts, which is 35 per cent 
above the present and 75 per cent greater than pre-war. In addi- 
tion, an unknown, but important, percentage of Czech industry is 
to be transferred to Slovakia for political rather than economic 
reasons ; and of the Kcs. 22,500 million going to Slovakia most 
will be spent on modernising light industries. Commensurate in- 
creases to those given above are also planned for agriculture. 
Thus, the production of beef is to be raised by 35 per cent ; of 
pork by 100 per cent; of bacon by 100 per cent ; of butter by 
Io per cent ; of milk by 75 per cent and of eggs by 50 per cent. 

e thing, however, is certain, and that is that the two blessed 
words.“ planned economy ” involve work before the hidden riches 
can be uncovered. Recognising this fact, the Czechoslovak 
Government issued a proclamation in which it declared roundly : 
“We must carry out a widespread mobilisation of labour 
for agriculture and industry. It is impossible to raise the 


people’s standard of living without a new influx of workers for 
our industrial and agricultural production.” Two weeks later, the 
Central National Committee of Prague issued a further proclama- 
tion saying that as “a certain section of the Prague tion 
does not understand its moral and legal duty to assist in work 
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on the land and is endeavouring for personal reasons to evade 
that duty, steps will be taken to deal with this undermining of 
working morale.” ‘The proclamation went on to declare that fines 
up to Kcs. 100,000 would be imposed, or one year imprisonment, 
or both, and that offenders would be transferred to working camps, 
there to learn the error of their ways. 

Apart from real and imaginary shirking, however, by individuals 
who are certainly not skilled workers, the question arises whether 
the Government is not asking too much from certain classes of 
the people, and is itself at the same time doing too little to 
remedy existing abuses. For example, the complaint which 
Dr Shrobar, the former Minister of Finance, made last winter— 
already mentioned in this Correspondence—that there are 70,000 
more civil servants than before the war, has rot yet been followed 
by any reductions. Indeed, if anything, the numbers are increas- 
ing. Nor in spite of many protestations has the Government 
introduced its Bill to reduce the number of public holidays, of 
which, without counting Sundays, there are now over 50 a year. 
Meanwhile, it is still trying to drive housewives into industry 
by refusing to give them workers’ rations, unless they have paid 
jobs ; and is calling upon labour for a 40 per cent increase in 
productivity, when very often the low output is due at least as 
much to bad management and lack of training as to slackness 
among the workers. 

Be all that as it may, Czechoslovakia, plan or no plan, has 
before it a very difficult autumn and winter, and the Government 
will be judged by its ability ro face this period successfully. Some 
4oo,0co German agricultural labourers have left, or are leaving, 
the Czech Borderland. Nobody, therefore, knows to-day how, 
or whether, all the land can be ploughed in time for the next 
sowing. Nobody knows where to find the labour to replace the 
skilled German workers who are going from the mines, the iron 
and steel, textile and glass industries, though everybody agrees 
that the departure of the Germans is a necessity. If, as is 
beginning to seem possible, the Government reluctantly decides 
that some Germans will have to stay after all, public opinion will 
no doubt accept the decision, but it is too late for even such a 
drastic reversal of policy to have much effect on output. 

So far, however, there is very little to indicate how the 
Government intends to tackle all the problems which the Plan 
involves. It has issued a few proclamations, appeals and warn- 


ings. It has also organised a number of voluntary “ work« 


brigades” for the mines, and it ordered all students to work 
during the, holidays under threat of not being re-admitted to 
school or university next term if they failed to respond. 

The Economic Council thus has had a thankless task ; for what 
it has really been called upon to do is to explain how more can 
be drawn from the workers’ pint-pot without more going into it 
in the shape of wages. Months ago the Government somewhat 
rashly raised wages without at the same time calling for a cor- 
responding increase in productivity. Now it is planning for a 
higher total industrial output from fewer workers, and it has no 
incentive to offer them except glory, because both external and 
internal prices are already too high. Indeed, the Government is 
pledged to reduce prices and also to prevent inflation. It will 
be on difficult ground, therefore, if it now raises wages. 

If the Government succeeds, all will be well. But if, for in- 
stance, there is not enough coal next winter ; if the nationalised 
Czech industry fails to raise the internal standard of living which 
the Government is pledged to do; if the small export trade does 
not develop sufficiently to pay for the raw material Czechoslovakia 
ds at present getting free from Unrra; what are the political 
repercussions going to be? Would the public blame the Com- 
munists, who hold all the chief posts in the Government? Or 
would they say it was all the fault of the Western capitalists who 
were trying once again to foist fascism on the hapless Czecho- 
slovak nation? A _ 

Whatever happens to the Plan, the mere fact that it was imsti- 
gated by a Communist Prime Minister means that Communism 
as a practical political system is on trial. If it succeeds, then 

Communists can go on in the comfortable assurance that 
they can get all they want by constitutional means. The real 
question is whether they will remain constitutional, if the Plan 
fails and if they also fail to saddle their opponents with the blame. 
The central authority of the Communist Party recently disavowed 

Communist strikes against the “ undemocratic election of 
the Mayors of Pilsen and Olomouc. Would they show similac ine: 
bearance, if they were defeated in the national instead of merely 
in a local sphere? Or would they resort to direct action and even 
to violence to keep themselves in office? Si 

Most people in England would probably answer the second ques- 
tion with an unqualified “yes.” But Czechoslovak Communism 
in fact is sui generis. It looks, of course, to Moscow for 5 tl 
tion, but it follows a policy of ‘ts own, which at the last . 
was by no means based en -'7'4 Communistic theory. it was 
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deliberately calculated to attract the small man, and it pledged 
the party to maintain private enterprise in small industrial under- 
takings as well as in farms and shops. Where this will ultimately 
lead is another matter. All that can safely be said at the moment 
is that a Communist Prime Minister is pledged to a Plan which, 
while mainly based on the development of large-scale nationalised 
industries, nevertheless sanctions the continuation of small-scale 
private enterprise, and that he is co-operating with non- 
Communist parties in putting that Plan into effect. 


Trade Unions in Brazil 


[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN LATIN AMERICA] 


THE first Brazilian Trade Unions Congress, and the largest ever 
held in Latin America, met in Rio de Janeiro from September roth 
to September 2oth. It got considerably less space in the Brazilian 
newspapers than the activities of the London “ squatters.” Yet 
it marks a new stage in Communist progress in Brazil and, pos- 
sibly, in the Government’s policy towards organised labour. Its 
immediate result in the important but confused relationship be- 
tween the Government and labour has been to make confusion 
worse confounded. 

The Labour Minister, Sr. Negrao de Lima, had been firmly 
opposed to Communist attempts to federate existing trade unions 
on the lines of the French Confédération Générale de Travail—a 
process which would mobilise working class opinion for political 
ends, free it from Government influence, and pave the way for the 
affiliation of Brazilian labour with other and strongly political 
labour movements in Latin America, notably the Mexican-inspired 
CTAL (Confederacién de Trabajadores de América Latina) of 
Lombardo Toledano. Both Toledano and Prestes, the Brazilian 
Communist leader, have long had this link in mind. Prestes 
recently declared his admiration for Toledano’s plans to unite 
Latin American Labour and, when in London last year, Toledano 
privately described Brazil as the big gap in the Latin American 
labour movement. 

It was obvious that the Brazilian Labour Minister had no inten- 
tion of encouraging measures to close this gap. Indeed, in attacks 
on the Brazilian Communist Party's allegiance to “foreign ideo- 
logies,” Toledano was singled out for particularly hostile criticism. 
The means chosen by the Labour Minister to counter Communist 
plans for a Trades Union Congress was to call one under Govern- 
ment auspices. Perhaps more surprisingly, he succumbed to the 
Communists’ appeal to be allowed to participate in this, instead 
of calling one of their own. 

Thus, at last month’s Congress, 2,400 delegates met (two from 
each of Brazil’s 1,200 unions) and, after politely applauding the 
Labour Minister’s opening address, divided into 20 sub-committees 
—five of these led by Communists—to consider the 20 points of the 
agenda prepared by the Government. Some of their resolutions 
were notably constructive ; all sought to introduce reforms ; and 
some of these reforms, in the light of existing standards here, were 
frankly revolutionary. Labour organisation had hitherto been 
strictly the Government’s preserve, jealously guarded by the 
Ministry of Labour. But the new Constitution, by its cryptic 
provision that “ professional or syndical association is permitted,” 
was held to have thrown this field open to independent exploration 
by the workers themselves. This view was encouraged by the 
high-sounding phrases of Government spokesmen, but the 
Government’s qualms on this score were soon to become just as 
apparent as the delegates’ largely Communist-inspired aspirations. 

The work of the sub-committees over, the 2,400 delegates 
assembled for the voting in one of Rio’s largest football grounds. 
It became obvious that all but a dissident minority subservient to 
the interests of the Labour Ministry would vote into being a new 
and prospectively powerful Labour Federation on the lines 
cherished by the Communists ; and it was at this stage that the 
Labour Minister apparently took fright. Voting was so slow and 
unwieldy that, on the first of the two days allotted to it, only half 
the votes on the first of the 20 points were counted. The Labour 
Minister’s faithful minority abandoned the meeting ; the over- 
whelming majority, significantly including the bulk of the Labour 
Party’s delegates and Congressmen of both the Labour and Com- 
munist Parties (which had long been reputed to distrust each 
other’s intentions) remained with the Communists to bring into 
being the CTB (Confederagao de Trabalhadores do Brasil). The 
Labour Minister had meanwhile summarily dissolved the Congress 
and, at the instigation of his followers, he has since declared the 
CTB illegal and formed an “ official ” equivalent, supported only 
by his own minority ~ known as the CNT (Confederacao 

1 de Trabalhadores). : 
Me teat unions, consistently denied the right to federate, 
now have two organs—one legal, the other illegal. The Com- 
munists hold that the outlawed CTB, which they played a major 
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part in organising, is strictly in accordance with the workers’ pre- 
rogatives under the new Constitution. What is important is 
that it is by far the stronger group, and represents not only the 
hopes of the Communists (who now claim to be the largest Com- 
munist Party in Latin America, with 130,000 members) but also, 
apparently, those of the Labour Party, which has thus deserted 
the official fold in which it was born. The one thing clear about 
this -still inchoate group is that it was originally inspired by ex- 
President Vargas. This may yet prove important. 

Meanwhile it remains to be seen whether the Communist Party 
will be given any opportunity to affiliate the CTB with Toledano’s 
CTAL whose headquarters are in Mexico, which is on friendly 
terms with other labour-cum-political forces in South America, 
such as the Apristas in Peru and Betancourt’s left-wing junta in 
Venezuela. Some months ago, in an effort to counter the plans of 
Prestes to lead Brazilian labour under Communist auspices into 
this affiliation, the Latin American representative of the American 
Federation of Labour, Serafino Romualdi, visited Brazil. De- 
nouncing international and Brazilian Communist activities, he 
sought support among sundry non-Communist labour unions here 
for a plan to take the Brazilian labour movement under the wing 
of the AF of L. There is now some talk of the Labour Minister’s 
minority group seeking this attachment, though it is hard to 
reconcile its claim to represent Brazilian labour with the outcome 
of the recent Congress. ‘ 

Organised labour in Brazil is still in its potential phase as a 
political weapon. But, like an earlier decree of President Dutra 
forbidding the unions to engage in any political activity, recent 
events here have shown that the Government realises that freedom 
for the unions—which grew down from the Government and not 
up frum the people—opens the door to a reversal of this process 
and, in practice, gives a free hand to the Communists who exercise, 
so far, the only effective political influence on Brazil’s under- 
privileged and largely illiterate working-class which the leader of 
the Liberal Opposition, itself anti~Communist, described as the 
essential political problem of Brazil. 


Hongkong as a Crown Colony 


[FROM OUR HONGKONG CORRESPONDENT] 


HonGKONG as a Crown Colony is unique in many ways. It is 
also probably unique in being a city of over one million inhabitants 
which possesses neither a public assembly hall nor a public library. 
And, although there may be a community spirit in embryo, it has 
to be fused with the many diversities of a cosmopolitan popula- 
tion. When, therefore, Sir Mark Young arrived back in the 
Colony last May to resume his Governorship and announced the 
intention of HM Government to carry out a revision of the 
Constitution “for the purpose of giving the citizens of Hongkong 
a fuller and more responsible share in the management of their 
own affairs,” he was faced with the problem of ascertaining who 
the citizens of Hongkong really are and how to obtain their 
“views and wishes.” He has the unofficial members of the 
executive and Legislative Councils to advise him. He has sought 
individual views from local inhabitants and he has invited the 
opinion of representative bodies, which are not representative 
of the public but of sectional interests. He was also aware of 
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the result of a poll of newspaper readers of whom not more than 
a hundred responded to an admittedly well designed question- 
naire. And he has since received the report of a special committee 
of the Hongkong General Chamber of Commerce, an able report 
which examined the question of a constitutional reform from many 
angles but which, after submission to the 250 members of the 
Chamber, had evoked only two or three comments. 

In a broadcast reviewing the views and opinions he had gathered 
the Governor regarded the proposal of a Municipal Council as 
generally acceptable, and he formulated a tentative scheme for such 
a Council with 48 members, of whom half would be Chinese 
The Chamber of Commerce report, however, had proposed a 
Council of 16 with various committees to which persons of special 
knowledge and experience should be co-opted. The Chamber’s 
scheme envisaged a body on similar lines to that of the Shanghai 
Municipal Council, which during its long reign over the Inter- 
national Settlement adapted itself to changing conditions and 
some ten-years before the Pacific War had blended Chinese 
membership with that of the original European element, producing 
a governing body which was progressive, efficient and loyally served 
by a highly qualified staff of permanent officials. 

The prospect of a Council of 48 at once raises the question of 
where the Councillors are to come from. There is no leisured 
class here and those best qualified to serve have their time well 
occupied, especially with so much extra work entailed in rehabilita- 
tion. Service on the Legislative Council is not onerous, as 
debates occur but rarely. Service on a Municipal Council will 
involve a good deal of committee work and will unquestionably 
cut into the day’s work of the business or professional man. Bc- 
cause of uneasiness in the minds of those who have studied the 
constitutional question, the feeling at present is to let well alone. 
There is certainly no clear popular for increased repre- 
sentation. There may be impatience with the working of govern- 
mental machinery and a sense of frustration ; but government 
by official majority is at least above suspicion. And yet even 
Hongkong cannot escape the rising tide of democracy. Sooner 
or later the present benevolent autocracy must be superseded. 
The community ought to be prepared for it by a carefully devised 
course of political education—for which the Central Office of 
Information has ample scope in a Colony which has barely heard 

eof “ public relations ” and has little knowledge of the whys and 
wherefors of governmental policy. Intelligent publicity is 
urgently needed, and, while one or two government departments 
are now using the local press and broadcasting service in a manner 
which the public appreciate and which is bringing its own rewacd, 
the rest of the administration is wrapped in mystery with a con- 
sequent misunderstanding of methods and motives. 

At a recent reception in Shanghai to the British Ambassador a 
Chinese banker complained of the flight of capital to Hongkong. 
For several months past there has been a steady influx not only 
of money but of wealthy Chinese, which in both cases are dis- 
turbing factors to the economy of the Colony. Refugee money 
seeking investment is having an inflationary effect and the housing 
shortage is rendered still more serious because of the fabulous 
prices offered by Shanghai immigrants as “key money” in order 
to obtain possession of habitable quarters. Complaints were also 
made regarding the illicit trade between Shanghai and Hongkong 
in smuggled goods. The Chinese Customs service is under- 
manned and overworked and can hardly be expected to cope with 
a trade which has assumed enormous proportions. In the course 
of time supplies will no doubt increase in volume and reduce tne 
profits of smuggling, but, for the time being, the traffic is causing 
serious dislocation. The Hongkong Government has now issued 
an order prohibiting the export of locally manufactured piece 
goods, as it was found that the material was being woven from 
yarn forming part of China’s relief supplies. Other steps ave 
being taken by the Government to prevent smuggling. It is, 
however, a problem which has always existed, although, until the 
institution of a high tariff by China coupled with the abnormal 
state Of the world’s trade, it had never reached the present scale. 

Efforts are being made to make up the deficiencies in the 
Hongkong textile market by obtaining supplies from Japan under 
arrangement with the occupation authorities there. Hongkong 
can supply certain commodities of which Japan is short and in 
return several ‘million yards of rayon piece goods will be shipped 


has been reaching here via Manila at inflated prices. If this 
material can be obtained from Japan on a big scale, the consumer 

will benefit from the lower cost and at the same time the 
will help to pay for the army of occupation. 
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Trade Talks: The Points at Issue 


HE Preparatory Committee of the International Conference 

on Trade and Emp nt began its deliberations in 
London last Tuesday. Sir Stafford Cripps in his opening 
speech of welcome, though he covered now familiar ground, 
set a standard of sincerity and realism which, if it can be fol- 
lowed, augurs well for the talks ahead. The Conference has 
got down to its task with commendable speed and with a most 
welcome absence of the obstructionism and procedural tantrums 
that have so beset latter-day international meetings. The 
Committees dealing with various items of the agenda have 
already been established. They are five in number, the first 
dealing with economic and employment activity, the second with 
trade restrictions, regulations and discriminations, the third with 
restrictive business practices, the fourth with inter-governmental 
commodity arrangements and the fifth with administration and 
organisation. It will be their task to hammer out an acceptable 
and workable charter for the proposed International Trade 
Organisation. 

The two documents that hold the field as a starting point for 
the discussions are the United States “ Proposals for Considera- 
tion by an International Conference on Trade and Employ- 
ment” and the elaboration of these proposals into a “ Suggested 
Charter for an International Trade Organisation of ‘the United 
Nations,” which is also an American document. ; 

It may be useful at this early stage in the labours of th 
Committee—labours that may extend well into December—to 
note the issues on which debate promises to be keenest, and to 
define in each case the starting point of the debate, namely, the 
relative provisions of the “ proposals ” and the manner in which 
those provisions have been spelled out by the Americans in 
their draft charter. 

Tariffs and Preferences—The. first storm centre is likely to 
be provided by discussion of tariffs and preferences. The “ pro- 
posals,” which themselves were the product of very consider- 
able debate and give-and-take in Washington between United 
States and British delegations during the last three months of 
1945, provide that “in the light of the principles set forth in 
Article 7 of the Mutual Aid agreements, members should enter 
into arrangements for the substantial reduction of tariffs and for 
the elimination of tariff preferences, action for the elimination 
of preferences being taken’ in conjunction with adequate mea- 
sures for the substantial reduction of barriers to word trade as 
part of the mutually advantageous arrangements contemplated 
in this document.” As an initial step in the process of elimina- 
tion, it was suggested that existing international commitments 
should not be permitted to stand in the way of reductions in 
tariff preferences, that all negotiated reductions in most- 
fayoured-nation tariffs “ will operate automatically to reduce or 
eliminate margins of preference,” and finally that such margins 
would in no case be increased and no new preferences 
introduced. 

As elongated in the Charter, the obligation regarding the 
impact of negotiated’ reductions in tariffs on preference margins 
is made more specific, and it is provided that all such reduc- 
tions “shall” operate ‘automatically to reduce or eliminate 
margins of preference so that in respect of any product on 
which the most-favoured-nation rate of duty is reduced or bound 
against increase, the margin of preference which may apply to 
such product may not exceed the margin by which the most- 
favoured-nation rate as reduced or bound against increase ex- 
ceeds the preferential rate in force on July 1, 1939.” A simple 
way of expressing the intention of this highly circumlocutory 
clause is to say that no preferential rate of duty shall be reduced 
until = on tariff rate has been brought down 
to its leve ‘4 


Quantitative Restrictions —The “ proposals.” lay down that 
members shall undertake not to maintain any quotas, embargos 
or other quantitative restrictions in their trade with other mem- 
bers, subject, however, to a number of exceptions. Among the 
more important are those that relate to the early post-war transi- 
tional period and take into account shortages of shipping space 
and of certam commodities and the need for orderly liquidation 
of temporary surpluses of Government stocks. Another excep- 
tion relates to import quotas on agricultural products necessary 
to the enforcement of governmental measures to restrict the 
quantities of like domestic products which may be marketed or 
produced or to remove a temporary surplus of such domestic 
products. The most important group of exceptions refers to 
restrictions to restore equilibrium in the balance of payments of 
members. This provides that members confronted with 
adverse balances shall be entitled to impose restrictions on 
imports, but under certain conditions, the most important of 
which should be the full application of the principle of non- 
discrimination after expiry of the transitional period as defined 
. ~ Bretton Woods Agreement on the International Monetary 

und. | | 


The draft charter sets a definite term, namely, the end of 
1949, to the period during which members will be allowed to 
invoke quotas and other restrictions in order to safeguard their 
balance of payments in the transitional phase. Thereafter it 
provides that no member shall impose such restrictions unless 
such action is necessary “to arrest a long-continuing or large 
deficit in the member’s balance of payments,” or to forestall 
such a large deficit in the case of a member with very low 
Charter also states that no 


portation of the like product of all: third countries is similarly 
prohibited or restricted. It adds that in order to facilitate the 
operation of this provision members should undertake that in 
applying such restrictions on imports they will employ the use 
of quotas and will avoid the technique of licensing. 

State Trading.—The proposals provide that members engaged 
in state trading “ should accord equality of treatment to all other 
members ” and that the operations of their state trading enter- 
prises “ shall be influenced solely by commercial considerations 
such as price, quality, marketability, transportation and terms 
of purchase or sale.” (It should be pointed out here that the 
British view is that to this list of the factors entering into the 
concept of commercial considerations full weight should be 
accorded to continuity of supply.) The proposals r suggest 
that where members maintain a state monopoly in respect of any 
product they shall undertake to negotiate the maximum pro- 
tective margin between the price at which they import this 
product and the price at which it is sold in the home market. 
This protective margin should be negotiated in the manner con- 
templated for tariff negotiations. ¢ section of the American 
draft charter dealing with state trading does little more than 
define in greater detail the general provision on this subject 
comtained in the “ proposals.” 

Subsidies —The provisions regarding subsidies are broadly 
the same in the “ proposals” and the draft charter. They 
stipulate that, in general, members granting any subsidy which 
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threatened. On the important point of export subsidies, mem- 
ber countries “ should undertake not to take any action which 
would result in the sale of a product in export markets at a 

ice lower than the comparable price charged to buyers in 
the home market.” This undertaking is, however, made subject 
to an important exception, namely, for commodities which are 
deemed by the International Trade Organisation to be in surplus 
supply. If a commodity is, or is likely to be, in burdensome 
world surplus, the interested members are first to be enjoined 
to consult with each other with a view to adopting measures 
to increase consumption and to reduce production of that com- 
modity. If, however, these steps do not succeed or do not 
promise to succeed within a reasonable period of time, the 
members exporting the commodity in question are to be free 
to subsidise exports. It is, however, provided that no member 
shall grant any subsidy on exports of its products which has the 
effect of securing for that country a larger share of world trade 
in that product than it had in a previous representative period. 

Restrictive Business Practices—It is in the section dealing 
with restrictive business practices (such as combinations or 
agreements to fix prices and terms of sale, divide markets, limit 
production and exports, suppress technology or invention, ex- 
clude enterprises from particular fields and boycott or discrimi- 
nate against particular firms) that the divergence between the 
“proposals ” and the proposed charter is greatest. The section 
of the “ proposals ” dealing with this particular subject was a 
curiously un-American product. It did not breathe the hatred 
and condemnation of monopolies and cartels that are enshrined 
in American legislation on the subject. It found that “ there 
should be individual and concerted efforts by members of the 
ITO to curb restrictive business practices in international trade 
which would have the effect of frustrating the objectives of the 
Organisation, namely, the expansion of production and equality 
of access to world markets,” but it proposed to achieve this 
objective, not by outright condemnation of all such practices on 
the lines of the Sherman Act, but by setting up within the ITO 
machinery for receiving complaints about the effects of such 
restrictive practices and, if the complaints were found to be valid, 
to make appropriate recommendations to members. The “ pro- 
posals” further gave the ITO the right to demand information 
from member countries, and provided that “ members may, by 
mutual accord, co-operate in measures for the purpose of making 
more effective any remedial order which has been issued by a 


Shipping 


pees shipping trends are no more predictable than those 
of international politics. In many aspects, indeed, the 
two are interrelated. The reality of war has emphasised for 
all nations the great advantages of having a large volume of 
merchant tonnage under national flags. It has shown that 
merchant shipping can have as much value for offensive purposes 
as for defensive. From the commercial point of view, too, ship- 
ping is completely dependent on the state of international trade, 
which is still a powerful concomitant of political negotiation. 

More than a year has passed since the end of hostilities ; 
yet the dust of battle has by no means settled. However, it 
is at least possible to take stock of the situation, though from 
this foundation even the expert cannot build far with any 
degree of certainty. As in all examinations of shipping ques- 
tions, liners, tramps and tankers must be considered separately. 
Different sets of conditions apply ; and of the three, the outlook 
for tankers is probably the simplest and clearest. It is an 
inescapable fact that oil fuel will predominate as a source of 
motive or industrial energy the world over, at any rate until 
nuclear becomes a practical proposition, for the pros- 


Pects of coal regaining its former position are, to say the least, 
temote. The for tanker tonnage, therefore, is growing 

- In spite of war losses, world tanker tonnage increased 
om 16 million tons in 1939 to 23 million tons deadweight 
iN 1946, and British tanker fleets are being expanded as fast 
the shipyards can turn them out. The majority of tankers 
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duly authorised agency ot another member.” The whole 
approach to restrictive business practices in the “ proposals ” 
was, therefore, conceived with the objective of creating a body of 
case law that would meet the -monopolistic sins revealed by 
experience, as contrasted with the more usual American attitude 
of damning outright all manifestations of monopolistic behaviour. 

The draft charter, however, shows an interesting reversion to 
this traditional attitude. The charter calls on members “to 
take appropriate individual and collective measures to prevent 
business practices among commercial enterprises which restrain 
competition and foster monopolistic control in international 
trade.” Further, it specifies a large number of practices which, 
unless it can be shown to the contrary, shall be deemed to rank 
for inclusion in the list of those that must be prevented. This 
list includes all agreements or arrangements which fix prices or 
terms and conditions of purchase or sale, exclude enterprises 
from any territorial market, allocate markets, customers or quotas 
(except such as are part of regular marketing arrangements 
between a particular enterprise and its distributors), boycott or 
discriminate against particular enterprises, suppress technology 
or invention, and extend the use of rights under patents, trade 
(marks or copyrights to matters not properly within the scope of 
the authorised grant. The charter provides machinery for the 
receipt of complaints from members or persons and business 
entities who deem themselves injured by the restrictive prac- 
tices of others, but in addition it authorises the ITO “ to request 
information from members and to conduct studies relating to 
business practices which may restrain competition . . . and 
where appropriate make recommendations for action by the 
members.” It is further provided in the draft charter that 
members undertake to “ take action, after recommendation by 
the Organisation, to terminate and prevent the recurrence of a 
particular restrictive business practice or group of practices 
which has been found by the Organisation to have the effect 
described (of frtistrating the purpose of the Organisation to 
promote expansion of production and trade and the maintenance 
in all countries of high levels of real income).” These provisions 
of the draft charter go well beyond the range of the “ proposals ” 
and imply a measure of inquisition into domestic affairs and of 
direction from outside in a sphere where legislation, even when 
applied to the purely domestic field, has proved singularly diffi- 
cult to apply. On this issue there has clearly been a consider- 
able hardening of American views since December, 1945. 


Prospect 


are owned by the oil companies, who are perhaps the best 
judges of future demands. If there should be a surplus, the 
tramp tankers, a great feature of Norwegian shipping before 
the war, will be the first to suffer. There are indications too, 
as a corollary, that coastwise and inland waterways will see a 
considerable increase in oil-carrying trade, though not necessarily 
at the expense of colliers. 


Normal liner services were completely disrupted by the war. 
After wholesale conversions to military purposes, as naval 
auxiliaries and troop transports, the liners that were left were 
diverted from their normal trades for the carriage of wartime 
cargoes under Government direction, a condition which still 
persists as a prolonged hangover of the war, illustrated by the 
recent voyage of the England XI to Australia in a Union-Castle 
liner designed particularly for the South African run. Tremen- 
dous casualties were suffered by this class of shipping, which 
includes the refrigerated cargo and passenger liners of moderate 
to high speeds, evolved specifically for the requirements 
of their normal trades. The strength of the British liner fleets 
was reduced by some 50 per cent, and wartime exigencies 
prevented almost any replacement building during the war. 
A large programme of reconstruction is now in the hands of 
British shipyards, which cannot work fast enough for the 
owners, who are attempting to make shift with chartered ton- 
nage, though it is a poor substitute for the real thing. They view 
with alarm the necessary tardiness with which much of their, 


‘ 
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tonnage is being released from Government requisition, and 
with despair the delays and rising costs of its reconversion for 
commercial pursuits. 

The owners’ anxiety is only natural, in view of the unmistak- 
able determination of cther nations to “get in first.” At the 
present time, a liner in service is worth more than two on the 
stocks. Nations which have little or no merchant shipping of 
their own feel acutely the seven years’ deprivation of liner ser- 
vices that they have suffered. South Africa, Australia and New 
Zealand are particular Dominions which have suffered in this 
respect. As after the last war, reaction to this point is reflected 
in increased demands for merchant tonnage under the domestic 
fiag, generally state-aided. There are many indications of this 
tendency. In South Africa, for example, there is a new Mer- 
chant Shipping Bill in preparation, while many new companies 
have been formed, particularly in the coastal trade and to take 
advantage of the South American market for South African coal 
exports. United States shipping concerns are showing a very 
active interest in South African routes, and an organisation has 
been formed with which Dr Van der Bijl, Sir Arthur Harris 
and Mr Henry Mercer are associated. The Argentine state 
fleet is rapidly expanding, and even Colombia, Venezuela and 
Ecuador are combining to form a joint state-operated fleet. 
Australian ambitions are to preserve their shipbuilding industry 
by giving domestic shipping a monopoly of the coastal trade, 
while Canada has emerged from the war with an important war- 
built fleet, now operated by enterprising private companies. 
Straws which may indicate the direction of the wind are the 
decision of the Union-Castle Line to transfer two of its liners 
to South African registry and of other British liner companies 
to form Canadian subsidiaries. The attitude of the new India 
towards British shipping cannot be assessed with any certainty 
at present, but the confidence of the British India Company 3s 
reflected in its extensive programme of replacement vessels for 
the Indian coastal trade. 

The strategic importance of domestic-flag shipping is 
stressed in the recent report of the Planning Committee to the 
United States Maritime Commission, as also is the disadvantage 
of reliance on foreign ships for the carriage of foreign trade 
when they may be suddenly withdrawn in a national emergency. 
This report is one of the most important and interesting docu- 
ments to appear since the Merchant Marine Act in 1936. It 
confirms the continuation and expansion of the principle laid 
down in 1936 that a strong merchant navy is an essential factor 
in American national policy. At all costs, American ships must 
“cover the waterfront ” (“ blanket the oceans ” is an expression 
used), if necessary at the expense of the Treasury. To this 


end the Commission has drawn up a schedule of 32 “essential” ~ 


routes, covering all parts of the world, on which differential 
subsidies will be given to bridge the gap between high domestic 
and lower foreign operating and building costs. The wartime 
shipbuilding effort has left the United States Government the 
owner of a vast merchant fleet, far eclipsing the British Merchant 
Navy in size. It contemplates an active post-war ocean-going 
fleet of some 11,000,000 tons allotted as follows : — 








Liner Trades dweight Tons 
Foreign dry cargo ... ». 4,000,000 
Domestic: Coastwise ... 1,000,000 

Intercoastal 1,000,000 
Non-contiguous §00,000 

Tanker Trades — 6,500,000 

Foreign-going ... , bie ind --» 1,000,000 
10,500,000 
Tramp Trades "500,000 





Total Ocean-going 11,000,000 





This fleet will be composed of fast, modern vessels, such as 
the C-type and Victory-type ships, which have a carrying 
capacity one-third as great as pre-war vessels. Older and less 
popular ships will be disposed of to foreign buyers, some of 
whom will use them to tide over the waiting period for new 
ships. The remainder will be scrapped or laid up to form an 
emergency reserve fleet. In addition the Great Lakes fleet will 
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be maintained at anything up to 6,000,000 tons. This proposed 
distribution of American tonnage has many interesting features 
and it shows that competition with British and other foreign 
flags may not be so formidable as is sometimes feared. Despite 
its large amount of surplus tonnage, the United States is stil] 
markedly short of specialised types, such as passenger liners 
and refrigerated cargo vessels, and it seems that Britain js 
bound to retain the lead in trades demanding such types. It js 
in the intermediate trades that competition is likely to be the 
fiercest, and here the Americans have a good start with their 
fast and fairly new cargo liners. On the debit side, however, 
they have wage bills which they claim to be at least four times 
as high as those of their main competitors, and the cost of 
building replacements is a good §0 per cent higher than jn 
Britain and still higher than in Scandinavia. Both these 
differences the Maritime Commission will continue to equalise 
by means of subsidy payments, with a statutory limitation of 
the profits that the owners can make. This has recently given 
rise to a tendency for American companies to apply for per- 
Mission to operate on certain routes without subsidies, an indica- 
tion of the financial reserves built up while the Stars and Stripes 
was siill a neutral flag and of the desire to make a better per- 
centage out of current high freights, which will continue as long 
as the demand for tonnage exceeds the world supply. There is 
also a parallel tendency for private operators to enter into 
bilateral agreements with foreign operators, rather than to stand 
up in the trades entirely on their own resources. However, 
American private owners may fare, the Commission is deter- 
mined that a greater share of American foreign trade shall be 
carried in American ships than before the war, and if necessary 
the Government will operate ships itself. A highly efficient but 
costly system of training for merchant navy personnel has been 
developed to ensure that there will be no shortage of trained 
crews, always a great handicap for state-owned fleets. This 
makes an alarming contrast with the constant drain of personnel 
from the British Merchant Service, a problem which needs 
urgent attention by all concerned. 

The low figure contemplated by the Maritime Commission 
for American participation in tramp trades is not altogether 
surprising in view of the high operating costs and the natural 
disinclination of American business minds to adapt themselves 
to this form of enterprise. Tramp shipping can only flourish 
with costs cut to the bare bone, and speed itself is no advantage 
unless its cost can be offset by an increase in the annual number 
of profit-earning voyages. The wider outlook for tramp shipping 
is more confused than for the liners, but the short-term 
peoepects of quick profits have brought a spate of newly- 
ormed companies—notably British, Greek and Anglo-Greek. 
For well-established and experienced owners with long-term 
interests, the outlook is not so bright. Government direction 
and licensing of voyages will doubtless cease in time ; but the 
collapse of the coal export trade has dealt British tramp shipping 
a severe blow from which it may never fully recover. The 
absence of suitable outward cargoes, the increased cost of 
bunkers overseas, the high port charges and other disburse- 
ments, rises in wages and the uncertainty of future replacement 
costs, all militate against the tramp’s chief asset—cheapness of 
service. Many of these charges are the same for all flags, but 
reputable owners who pay good wages and provide a decent 
standard of accommodation and working conditions will be at a 
disadvantage compared with operators under flags whose 
standards of living are low, unless the recommendations of the 
ILO Maritime Conference at Seattle can be enforced under all 
flags. The individual enterprise, foresight and courage of the 
experienced tramp owner, backed by a sound reputation built 
up over many years, will go a long way to ensure the con- 
tinuance of a substantial tramp tonnage under the Red Ensign, 
but a measure of co-operation, national and international, 1s 
undoubtedly necessary. The indefinite prolongation of the 
bulk buying of commodities by Governments and by inter- 
national organisations can do nothing to produce the conditions 
in which tramp shipping can most efficiently operate. The 
whole aon of tramp co-operation is now under consideration 
at the ber of Shipping, and it is to be hoped that the dis- 
cussions now in progress will produce far-reaching results. 
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To sum up, the next two years should see the normal re- 
sumption of liner services, with Britain in a fair way to lead 
the race for “ first in.” Scandinavian and Dutch owners are 
handicapped in this race by the slow delivery of their shipyards, 
mainly due to lack of materials and limited building facilities ; 
but their costs are lower and their quality high, and as always 
they will prove worthy competitors in liner and tramp trades. 
Russia is still an unknown quantity but an increasing number 
of Soviet ships are venturing beyond the iron curtain. The 
maritime future of ex-enemy countries is sub judice. It has 
been stated that Germany will be confined to coastal and inland 
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water transport, but it has been observed that Italian ships are 
operating again and that the Japanese are to participate in the 
coming whaling season operations. Air transport is unlikely to 
affect any but the more exclusive passenger liners. American 
plans have been clearly set forth. Operating costs, and hence 
freights, are likely to remain much higher all round, and in 
most countries the most variable factors are wages and building 
costs. More perhaps than in any other trade, the prizes in 
shipping will go to those individuals and nations who show 
promptness and energy in restoring normal services at com- 
petitive costs. 


Business Notes 


Repayment of Local Loans 


If there is anything surprising in the Chancelloz of the Ex- 
chequer’s decision to repay 3 per cent Local Loans Stock at par 
on January 5th next year, it is surely that it has been so long 
delaved. In the level perspective of 2} per cent which the Chan- 
cellor now commands over the market, a 3 per cent callable stock 
has long stood out as an anomalous promontory, and to repay the 
£429 million of Local Loans will clear Mr Dalton’s available 
3 per cent field for two years. It is a decisive act in the con- 
solidation of 24 per cent, made with all the Chancellor’s brio. 

At the same time, the Chancellor has announced the opening 
of a new “tap” loan, designed primarily to effect the con- 
version of Local. Loans, but not limited in amount nor with 
specific inducements to conversion. The new stock, indeed, will 
be a direct obligation of the Treasury (which Local Loans, in 
form, are not); it will carry 2$ per cent but will not bear any 
fixed redemption date, being merely callable at Government 
option from April 1, 1975. Lists for the new Treasury stock will 
open on October 28th. 

Mr Dalton was not, for once, straining at language when he 
described this new “tap” loan as a landmark ; for the first time, 
indeed, in the history of the National Debt, the Government are 
able to issue at par, for cash, an irredeemable security yielding 
2} per cent. He intends that the name Dalton shall stand even 
higher than Goschen in the annals of British public finance. 
There is no defect of self-assurance in his policy, nor in the 
manner of its presentation. That the psychological factor is of 
crucial importance, the present Chancellor would be the last to 
deny, and he will look with satisfaction upon the immediate 
bound in Old Consols to 995 which followed his announcement 
on Wednesday, though perhaps with less on the 99}-} level 
on Thursday. But the course of the “tap”—open, as Mr 
Dalton characteristically observed, “for a limited. period ”—will 
be a matter of interest and perhaps even of concern. Even 
allowing for the automatic support which it will enjoy from 
the public departments in replacing their holdings of 3 per cent 
Locals, it remains to be seen how far the general investor, as 
distinct from the institutional investor who may be swayed by 
other influences, will respond to a one-way option stock, with 
no fixed date of repayment, carrying 2} per cent for at feast 30 
years and the threat, for what .it is worth, of a reduction 
thereafter. 

_ This is turning the screw with a vengeance. It invites the 
mvestor to give a complete hostage to the policy of ultra-cheap 


money for more than a generation. Mr Dalton is determined 
to press the policy of cheap money resolutely home—which may 
perhaps imply 2n ambition eventually to better 2} per cent. The 
difficulty is that the investor may clearly understand what Mr 
Dalton means and yet retain real doubt about his power, at this’ 
Stage, to increase the momentum of the cheap money drive to the 
new pace set by an irredeemable 2} per cent. 


* * *x 


Departmental Tactics 


Meanwhile, the Chancellor himself positively oozes a suave 
confidence about the future of his programme. He has never 
been troubled by any questionings about the wider implications 
of cheaper money and now, in this week’s Mansion House speech, 
goes even further—according to him it is dearer, not cheaper, 
money which would be inflationary. Given this confidence, he is 
sure that the whole process can go blithely forward, for the 
authorities now well understand its mechanics. Indeed, he affirms 
that its mechanical results have been substantially more favourable 
than the calculations in “ several journals ”—the reference is quite 
plainly to an article in The Economist of September 7th and a 
subsequent article in The Banker—implied. “In the first six 
months of this financial year the Departmental funds concerned, 
including the Bank of England Issue Department, have, in fact, 
been net sellers, not net buyers, of marketable gilt-edged securities 
other than Treasury bills.” 

The period thus selected is not, of course, the same as that 
surveyed in those articles, and it is not yet clear what significance 
attaches to the definition—obviously carefully framed—of “ market- 
able gilt-edged securities.” But, apart from this, the Chancellor’s 
statement, which at first glance seems a categorical denial of the 
assumptions which are now general in the City, really raises more 
questions than it answers. By an odd chance, on the very day 
of the Mansion House dinner, Mr Dalton, in a written reply in 
Parliament, gave the amounts of departmental security holdings 
as at March 31st last. They show that, in the fiscal year 1945-46, 
internal holdings of securities other than floating debt rose by 
no less than £555 million (to £2,580 million), while similar hold- 
ings of floating debt dropped by £265 million—their first fall 
since the outbreak of war—which is clear proof of supporting 
operations in that period. A breakdown, into successive shorter 
periods, of the longer-period analyses which Mr Dalton attacked, 
in fact showed that the public’s reluctance to absorb securities 
was progressively diminishing, and that after the suspension of 
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the last “tap” issue the weight of money was having its usual 
effect of allowing the “departments” to shift from purchases ‘o 
sales. If the position is so impregnable, why cannot the Chancellor 
put it into precise figures for successive periods? In default of 
further clear data to the contrary, it is certainly not disproven 
either that the whole effect of the cheaper money drive to date 
has been to create more money or that it will have this effect in 


future. 
* * * 


Railways Face the Future 


It seems doubtful if the main line companies intended their 
discussion of the history and future of the British railways to 
be a counterblast to the Government’s declared policy of nation- 
alisation; if it is so intended, it approaches the task with extreme 
diffidence. The companies ask whether this is the time for ex- 
perimenting in state ownership, when so much re-equipment 
has to be done. And they submit, in their conclusion, that before 
any proposals for nationalisation are laid before Parliament, there 
should be a public enquiry “into the manner in which the 
railways have met their obligations to the public and into any 
scheme which the Government contemplates.” ‘These are per- 
tinent points, but they hardly contain the makings, at this late 
stage, of an alternative policy to nationalisation. 

In their review of past achievement, the companies make two 
initial points, which determine the course of much of the later 
argument. First, “the rates structure compelled the companies 
to carry coal and other raw materials at very low rates; to offset 
this, the railways were allowed to carry the higher class traffics at 
higher rates.” Secondly, the burden of track costs between 
railways and roads is “ unequal”; various schemes for “ equalis- 
ing” the burden of track costs for road and rail transport have 
been published from time to time—the latest being the London 
and North Eastern Railway’s “ Landlord and Tenant” scheme 
which is discussed below—“some of which appear to merit 
investigation.” Where the railways themselves are so tentative, 
it may perhaps be permitted to the economist to assert that 
where new methods of doing the same job with less capital 
are discovered, no appeal ought to be allowed to the traditional 
value of the fixed assets which are displaced. The inequality 
of track costs is only one of the items of inequality in transport 
costs as between rail and road; it represents a spur to intense 
use of capital equipment, and cannot be regarded, without proof 
of costs, as an inescapable burden which must be removed before 
the railways can start to provide efficient and cheap transport. 

The railways’ wartime achievements and their present diffi- 
culties are widely appreciated; and the road-rail agreement of last 
July (which is also recapitulated in the railways’ booklet) has been 
rejected by the Minister of Transport this week, on the ground 
that he has other plans for transport. It will be interesting, in 
due course, to see how closely these coincide with the railways’ 
suggestions for their own future. They are convinced that they 
will be able to secure the necessary finance for their schemes of 
development—though they do not relate the provision of new 
capital to the pre-war practice of obtaining cheap money from the 
“Railway Finance Corporation under Treasury guarantee. They 
suggest closer working arrangements between the companies 
which seem economical and reasonable from companies’ and 
users’ points of view—including the concentration of general 
merchandise traffic on fewer railway stations and common user 
of privately-owned wagons. But they believe that the complete 
fusion of the present railway systems would be disastrous; that 
the present units are as large as can be managed from a central 
headquarters ; and that the railways are already more regulated 
and controlled than any other industry. 


a R x 


The Question of Charges 


Since they assert that the transport user shall be free to 
choose the particular service which best suits his purpose, follow- 
ing the July proposals for coordination of road and rail transport, 
the question of rates and charges—in particular as between general 
merchandise and heavy freights—would seem to deserve lengthier 
discussion than it in fact receives in the booklet. Transport ser- 
vices, it says, should be on a commercial basis “ which would 
allow a reasonable return-on the capital employed, and thus 
permit new capital to be rdised at reasonable rates when needed.” 
It is frankly difficult to envisage a structure of rates which 
would produce these results under the road-rail agreement with- 
out some form of subsidy for the heavy traffics, or a programme 
of transport unification far beyond that contemplated in the 
agreement. The railways are quite entitled to claim that lines 
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kept open for strategic reasons should be supported by the State 


But when they go on to assert that “ if Government policy should ' 


demand that assistance be given to particular traffics through the 
medium of railway rates, some new means should be devised to 
make good the loss to the railways” they begin to beg question; 
right and left. 

This doctrine stems from the two initial points already men. 
tioned. Without any proof of comparative costs and profits 
these words are intended to convey that the heavy classes are 
“ subsidised ” by general merchandise—and douotless that work. 
men’s fares are only possible because the ordinary passenge; 
pays more than he should. The road-rail agreement necessarily 
involves this dilemma, because it concedes that charges on general 
merchandise should be based on “ road factors ”—in other words 
without costing-in the “unequal track burden” of which the 
railways make so much. If this means anything, it means; tha 
charges on general merchandise will be reduced—at least rela- 
tively—and the railways are looking for some compensation. The 
level of charges for basic raw materials is surely a matter of direc, 
public interest, on which the railways’ views supported by an 
analysis of costs in detail, would be most relevent and welccme. 
Do the railways suppose that they could exist profitably if their 
rate schedules on general merchandise were reduced, so as to 
“co-relate” them with road charges? Or do they require sub- 
sidies? And if so, on what traffics and of what size? The booklet 
spares itself the task of answering blunt questions of this type; 
nor does it purport to make any immediate contribution to the 
general problems of transport co-ordination which will form— 
or should form—the substance of the Government’s Bill. 


* * * 


“Landlord and Tenant ”’ 


The directors of the LNER declare that they are in full 
agreement with the recommendations in the railways’ proposals 
for the future, but they put forward a supplementary scheme for 
dealing with the “disparity” in track costs between road and 
rail, and for providing new capital on the most favourable terms 
for improvement schemes. This “Landlord and Tenant” 
scheme they boldly entitle “an alternative to nationalisation.” 
They argue that the disparity is the greatest obstacle to the co- 
ordination of rail and road charges, and they seek to remove it 
by a scheme which is at least ingenious. 

Broadly, the scheme proposes that the Government should take 
over the railways’ tracks and works required for the operation 
of railway traffic, on a capital basis to be agreed. The companies 
would be paid in Government stock, carrying a fixed rate ol 
interest, which would remain blocked in their hands, except 
when required to finance improvements by instalments agreed 
with the Minister of Transport and the Treasury. When the 
Government had completed the purchase, it would lease to the 
companies the assets formerly belonging to them, at a rent calcu- 
lated in such a way “as to secure that the railway companies 
are placed on an equality with road transport as regards the inci- 
dence of track costs.” The practical method suggested is that 
the rent should be equal to the interest payable on the Govern- 
ment stock, less a fixed percentage allowance. And this difference 
would then be applied to a reduction of fares and charges to the 
public to bring them into relation with road transport charges. 

In the present political context, the chances of a scheme which 
entails a public subsidy in order te preserve the independence of 
the railway companies cannot be rated very high. The LNER is 
less happily endowed than some of the others, and its special 
approach to the problem is not, therefore, surprising. It would 
like, so to say, to trade its fixed capital against an increase 1n its 
working assets, because at present price levels re-equipment 
would involve an immense strain on its present financial re- 
sources. Evidently, the company does not wholly share the more 
optimistic calculations of the other railways about the future 
provision of capital. But what is finally involved is just another 
form of subsidy, based on an argument about track costs which 
appeals to history and tradition, and says nothing about the 
amount of railway capital which, on the broadest national grounds, 
it is necessary to maintain and remunerate under present-day 
conditions. 

* * + 


The Nation’s Small Change 


Rather unexpectedly, the second reading of the Coinage Bill, 
which signs silver’s death warrant as a currency metal in Britain, 
generated almost as much contfoversy as if it had been a debate 
on monetary policy—plus the liberal sprinkling, customary © 
such occasions, of economic fallacy, historical inaccuracy 4 
sheer cant. A main cause of this excitement was undoubtedly 
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the widespread publicity given to the campaign in favour of 
coins of pure nickel instead of the three-quarters copper and 
one-quarter nickel which the Government proposes. They con- 
tended—and every one of their arguments was repeated by suc- 
cessive speakers in the House—that cupro-nickel is easy to counter- 
feit, that it is neither durable nor stainless, that it quickly loses 
both shape and impression, and will then harbour dirt and germs. 
Pure nickel coinage, it is said, has none of these defects and, in 
addition, would provide a war reserve both through the metal 
in coin and through keeping in being a large nickel-producing 
capacity. s ; 

These are appealing arguments, and they were avidly seized 
upon by members, both on merit and as solid backing for criticisms 
basically founded upon prejudice or sentiment. Obviously, 
nobody wants a shabby or unhygienic’ coinage. The “dirty 
Daltons,” which a self-styled friendly critic so greatly feared, 
would be an unpleasant if novel version of cheaper money. If the 
practical contentions are technically sound—and the Government, 
in reply, really said no more than that cupro-nickel “will do,” 
and is more difficult to counterfeit than the silver alloy it re- 
places—even the adoption of this bill ought not to be treated 
as providing a final solution. But the Government is not so 
treating it. The bill itself gives power to make changes by 
proclamation, and the Government is now pledged both to keep 
an open mind and to seek an early remedy if the critics’ fears 
prove justified when the coins are tested in use. In the mean- 
time, it rejects pure nickel—if only for the reason that the Mint 
is not at present equipped to handle it. 

As for the need for withdrawing the present coins, the argu- 
ments were already well known and their validity was nowhere 
seriously challenged. Lend-leased silver—about 88 million ounces 
on Britain’s account—must be repaid in kind, but ae, on 
the world market, if possible at all, would be very costly ; would 
drive a high price higher still; and would deprive industry of 
urgently needed supplies. Under the Government’s plan, these 
difficulties will be wholly avoided. Some 20 million ounces will 
for several years be withdrawn annually from circulation, and 
complete withdrawal will yield a gross profit of some £50 million, 
or £30 million after deducting the value of the metal returned 
to America. The common sense of this is inescapable. 


* 


In the circumstances, it is a pity that so many speakers sought 
in debate to raise the proposal to the level of monetary policy, 
with semi-hysterical and semi-facetious chatter about “ debasing ” 
the currency. Britain, we are told quite. seriously, is by this step 
“ sinking to the level of bankrupt foreign nations,” “debasing the 
economic morality” of its people, and deteriorating their standard 
of life. Even Mr. Oliver Stanley, who ought to know better, 
declared that “the more one’s currency becomes a token currency 
the less people are concerned about economising it.” Is Mr 
Stanley more careless with his paper fivers than- he is with his 
half-silver sixpences? The truth is that, in the days. when. cur- 
rency debasemenr had real meaning, metal coinage was synony- 
mous with the nation’s money. This bill is not concerned with 
the nation’s money, which overwhelmingly consists of bank 
deposits, nor even with its currency, which overwhelmingly con- 
sists of notes. It is concerned ‘solely with the nation’s small 
change. This, with the rest of the money supply, is already 
thoroughly debased in the obsolete sense—but its value as a com- 
modity has long ceased to have any practical effect upon its pur- 
chasing power, which is all that matters in this context. 


* * x 


France’s IMF Quota Raised 


A further satisfactory result of the recent Washington 
meeting of the governors of the International Monetary Fund 
was revealed at the end of last week. The French quota in the 
Fund has been raised from $450 million to $525 million. This 
is a very welcome development, for it is well known that at the 
original Bretton Woods Conference in 1944, when the were 
fixed, political considerations played a large part in Aesersiinindh 
their relative size, so that, from an economic standpoint, a num- 
ber of anomalies were inevitably created. The French case was 
the most outstanding. Her original quota of $450 million did, 
indeed, rank her in the Big Five, but it was equivalent to barely 
three-quarters of China’s share, only one-third of Britain’s and 
hardly more than that of Russia’s. On grounds of prestige 
alone, this was unreasonable, but much more important con- 
siderations than prestige were at stake—for the size of the quota 
determines not only a member’s voting rights but the extent to 
which it can draw upon the resources of the Fund. 


The new quota, it will be noted, leaves France’s position in the 
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hierarchy: of size unaltered, for it still falls short of China’s ty 
$25 million. Unless and until Russia (with a quota fixed under 


_the origi reement at $1,200: million)- : thenA 
the Bi Orie reemibers are United States XSoaiso ruillcn S ant 


4 United 
Kin ($1,300 million), China “($550 million), France 
($525 million), and India ($400. million). Canada, with a quota of 
$300 million, is the next largest member. 

Meanwhile, Mr Eugene Meyer has given details of the first 
loan applications to the International Bank. Formal application 
has been made by Denmark for $50 million and Chile for $49 
million, while France,as already known, will shortly apply for- 
mally for $500 million and Poland and Czechoslovakia will ask 
for $600 million and $350 million respectively. 


* * x 


Steel Programme 


Despite interruption to Scottish steel production in Sep- 
tember, owing to a dispute involving furnace bricklayers, steel 
output for the third quarter of this year was at an annual rate 
of 11,953,000 tons, compared with an annual rate of 10,988,000 
tons in the third quarter of 1945 (though that quarter, of course, 
included the VJ break). Steel production has in fact been 
running at a conspicuously higher rate throughout the year than 
for the first three quarters of 1945. But supplies are becoming 
increasingly tight for reasons which the following table, ex- 
tracted from the monthly statistical bulletin of the British Iron 
and Steel Federation, makes entirely clear: — 


SUPPLIES AND CONSUMPTION OF STEEL 


(Thousands of ingot tons) 
Annual rates throughout 


Home | Total Total | 








ts Home 
| Production | Imports | Available | Deliveries | Exports | Deliveries 
1939....... 33,221 | 1,525 14,746 14,546 1,735 12,811 
2004.....0. 12.142 1.668 13,810 14,328 240 14,088 
1945 
Ist qtr 12,126 413 12,539 3,29 138 13,103 
2nd qtr 11.815 17 11,832 12,679 304 | «(12/285 
3rd gtr 10,985 14 11,059 11.634 824 10.810 
4th qtr 12,354 189 12,543 12/428 1,288 11,140 
1946 | 
Ist. qtr 12,617 416 033 13,642 2,623 11,019 
2nd qtr 13,111 523 634 13,620 3,016 | 10,604 


Output is running close to the record rate of 1939, but imports 
are only one-third of the pre-war level; on the other hand, 
direct exports of steel have shown a remarkable recovery (after 
the end of Lend-Lease) to a rate of 3 million tons a year, and in 
consequence home deliveries in the second quarter of this year 
were no higher than 10,604,000 tons, cOMmpared with 11,834,000 
tons in 1945 and 12,811,000 tons in 1939. 

No increase in the annual rate of output of 12.9 million tons 
for the first half this year is possible unless coal supplies arc 
increased. ‘Therefore “the demand for finished steel products 
and the failure of imports” are the two main factors in the situa- 
tion, as it is analysed in the September bulletin. At the begin- 
ning of 1946, it was estimated that available supplies for the first 
six months would amount to just over 14 million ingot tons per 
annum, of which 123 million tons were to be deawn from home 
production. In fact, total supplies were only 13} million tons 
a year. American production is coping with difficulty to meet 
home demand, and shortage of coal is further curtailing con- 
tinental production. Imports during the second half of this year 
are unlikely to exceed an annual rate of 500,000 tons, but accord- 
ing to evidence given by Mr Robert Shone to the Railway Charges 
Consultative Committee, it is intended to increase the import 
programme by 2} million ingot tons next year, to reduce the 
export target from 2} million tons this year to 1} million tons 
next year, and to increase the supplies for home consumption 
from 10} million tons to 15 million tons. 

* 

A policy. of reallocation. of ies is therefore inescapable. 
Heavy steel will be diverted to requirements. Increased 
supplies of sheets (supplies of which have been cut for the motor 
industry mexc year) and strip and tubes ‘are urgently needed. 
Tinplates—the most urgent need—are impeded by lack 
of labour, and no increase can be expected until this shortage 18 
made good. Maximum p ven if fuel shortages are 
overcome, which is doubtful—is wholly incapable of meeting 
present demand, which is swollen by reconversion of industry to 
normal peace-time coe. Coal, steel and timber—with these 
three basic’ materials in desperately short supply to meet the 


nation’s need, is there not a serious case for the planners to 
check ‘some of their arithmetic? “The country is well used to and 
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reasonably convinced of the necessity to go without consumers’ 
goods 10 foster the export drive. But how far can it afford to 
export materials (or their manufactures) which are basic to its 
own industrial re-equipment? 


* *x * 


Five-Day Week in Cotton 


Agreement has now been reached between employers’ and 
workers’ representatives on hours and wages for the cotton in- 
dustry. It is considered almost certain that they will be accepted 
by employers and by the 230,000 spinning and weaving opera- 
tives affected. If this is so, a five-day week of 45 hours will come 
into operation throughout the industry on December 2nd. All 
mills will close on Saturday mornings, but present wage-levels 
will be maintained by an increase of 64 per cent on current piece 
and time rates—the increase in rates being proportionate to the 
reduction in hours worked per weck. 

Firms in other industries, notably motor-car manufacturers, 
have recently imtroduced a shorter working week, but cotton 
becomes the first major British industry to introduce an over-all 
five-day week with maintained wage rates. Its effect on pro- 
ductivity in the cotton industry will be assessable only with experi- 
ence. The results achieved by isolated firms in the industry who 
have introduced shorter hours in advance of the main body of the 
industry are scarcely a reliable guide, for there is an obviously 
greater incentive to make the experiment a success in competition 
with other firms in the industry working under the old conditions 
than when uniform hours and rates operate throughout the in- 
dustry. The agreement is to be welcomed as a step towards 
uniform hours and wages on the lines of the Evershed Report, but 
covering all sections of the industry. But, ultimately, the agree- 
ment must be judged on its success in attracting new labour, 
especially women, in reducing operating costs now that mills need 
no run on Saturdays in increasing output per worker 1o 
offset the reduced hours of work. Only if these gains are 
substantial will it be proved that the alternative of higher 
wages and a more intensive operation of the plant would not have 
been a wiser policy, It would be particularly unfortunate were 
“Saturday mornings off” to harden into inflexible practice if 


multiple se Ee on new textile machinery were found to be | 


economically| desirable. 

The agreement has a significance beyond the cotton industry. 
What Manchester does to-day others may do to-morrow. The 
cotton agreement is. bound to affect the course of negotiations for 
revised wage rates and hours of work across the Pennines. Indeed, 
a ripple of revised hours and wages conditions across the surface 
of British industry may well have been started. To the extent 
that this happens, the attractive power of industries competing 
for limited supplies of labour will be unchanged, and only those 
will be recruited, especially among the women, for whom single- 
shift working and the chance to shop on Saturday mornings is 
more attractive than staying at home. 


* * * 


Britain’s Gold and Dollars 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer has this week given figures 
of the official gold and dollar holdings of the United Kingdom, 
thus resuming what it is hoped will be regular publication of 
these figures—with, of course, the time lag required by reasonable 
precaution, The latest figuce given is that for June 30, 1946, 
and the reserve on that date amounted to £545 million. The 
statement further adds that this figure can be compared with 
one of £595 million for June 30, 1945. It will be noted that the 
figure of £595 million does not tally with thar of £453 million 
which appeared in the White Paper (Cmd. 6707) as the net gold 
and dollar reserve held by the United Kingdom on June 30, 1945. 
The difference is accounted for by the fact that the figures given 
this week are gross and not net. In other words, the deduction 
that had to be made from the gross figure on June 30, 1945, :n 
tespect of gold liabilities was of the order of about £142 million. 

he decision to publish the gross figure is probably connected 
with the rapid transition of sterling to the status of a fully con- 
vertible currency under the provisions of the Bretton Woods 
agreements, A substantial part ef the deductions that were made 
the gross figures of gold and dollar holdings in order to re- 

duce them to net terms was probably the amount of sterling held 
in North American accounts which, being readily convertible into 
dollars at a guaranteed rate, was rightly regarded as a dollar 
liability payable at call, . But the exchange guarantee has gone and 
under the Woods agreements all currently earned sterling 
held by non-residents will before long be fully convertible. To 
deduct the whole 6f such accumulations of sterling from the UK 
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gold and dollar reserves might well convert the resulting net 

figure to nonsense. There is, therefore, real justification in the 

present circumstances for giving the gross figure. This includes 

the gold and dollars held by the Exchange Equalisation Account 

ae enables certain working balances retained by the commercial 
s. 

The drop of £50 million in the gross figure over the year to 
June 30th last is of no particular significance. It does no more 
than hint that the balance of payments of the sterling area was 
cunning at a deficit and that gold and dollars were utilised in 
small part to cover that deficit. The major part of the UK deficit 
in this period was covered by drawing on the US lend-lease 
termination credit, on the Canadian credit and by borrowing 
Sterling from sterling area and other countries. 


x x * 


The Shadow of Coal 


Wednesday’s coal debate in the House added little information 
that would merit a revision of the view that this country may get 
through the coal crisis this winter only by the skin of its teeth. 
The one gieam of hope emerges from figures given by the Minister 
which show that production has increased steadily between mid- 
September and mid-October. Average production for the first 
two weeks of October at 3,672,000 tons compared with an average 
of 3,552,500 for three weeks in September and an average of 
3,065,000 tons per week in August. This is partly a seasonal in- 
crease at the end of the summer holidays, but it also reflects an 
improvement in output per head which will go some way, at any 
rate, to close the 100,000 tons a week gap in production during 
the current coal year which the Minister estimates is necessary 
to avoid the threat of drastic cuts in consumption during the 
winter. 

Against the improvement in production there must be set the 
disconcerting news that conversion from coal to fuel oil will save 
only 1,000,000 tons of coal in the current coal year compared with 
an estimated saving last July of 3,000,000 tons—and suggestions 
recently by official spokesmen that this target might even be 
bettered. This announcement comes all the more abruptly since 
no mention of drastically revised estimates was made by the 
Minister at the fuel conference last week. Even the desperate 
remedy of saving at the margin by substitution of coal by oil seems 
beyond grasp this winter. 

The Government are basing their coal production plans for 
the winter on an estimated gap between production and con- 
sumption of 3,500,000 tons, a labour force of 680,000 (there were 
699,000 on colliery books in August), absenteeism at the rate of 
14+ per cent and an output per manshift of 1.035 tons. To close 
the gap an increased output equivalent to the production of 26,000 
men will be necessary. A continuation of the present improve- 
ment in output per head and a return of absenteeism to the 
pre-war level would be more than sufficient to achieve it. The 
margin to avert disaster is small. But with a five-day week 
looming next year, it is not assuming too much to suppose that 
the industry is now adequately staffed? Its need now is for 
more men and younger men. 


* * * 


South Wales Steel Plans 


The decision to implement the strip mill plan for South 
Wales, which was one of the two urgent major developments 
included in the £168 million programme of the British Iron and 
Steel Federation, will be widely welcomed, for an extra million 
tons of strip steel annually is certainly needed. At one time 
it seemed as if nationalisation uncertainties might prevent the 
companies from embarking on this ambitious project. It is now 
proposed to form a new company, which in the initial stages is 
likely to be a subsidiary of Richard Thomas and Baldwins, to 
acquire existing assets and to finance the construction of new 
plants. This should ensure that the projected hot strip mill 
and the tinplate and cold reduction mill capacity related to it 
are under a single contro! with prospects of improved efficiency 
and economy. First steps in the activities of the new company 
are likely to be the purchase of existing plant from Richard 
Thomas and from Guest Keen Baldwins. Ai present neither the 
eventual total cost nor the appropriate capitalisation of the new 
company can be gauged, but the Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land confirmed on Wednesday that capital will be provided by 
the Finance Corporation for Industry for the development of the 
steel industry, doubtless including the Richard Thomas and the 

Idwins groups. ‘ 
Bathe nicenaaa increased consumption of sheet steel is one 
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of the reasons for the restriction of supplies to the motor trade, 
and the South Wales project will eventually make a substantial 
contribution to output. Users of tinplate, at home and over- 
seas will benefit if a substantially higher proportion of British 
output is produced by continuous mills. How far the be- 
haviour of the Government on the question of nationalisation 
plans has delayed and increased the cost of this project cannot 
be accurately measured. Even the United States, normally a 
major competitor in the export markets, has experienced diffi- 
culties of various kinds which have delayed production and which 
must extend the duration of the world sellers’ market. Old style 
tin plate mills in South Wales may thus find that their profitable 
life has been by so much extended. Inevitably it will be some 
time before the effects of the large-scale modernisation pro- 
gramme on the employment situation can even be estimated, but 
it will be to South Wales’ advantage to have its basic industry 
in an efficient state. 
s+ 


% % % 
The National Debt 


The annual return on the National Debt, which always appears 
long after the close of the financial year, now does little more 
than dot the 7’s and cross the t’s of the statement on the make-up 
of the debt given with the Budget—except for its account of 
underlying debt transactions. But, for the record, it deserves to 
be noted that at end-March last the official total for the debt was 
£23,636,520,026, compared with £21,365,890,692 a year earlier and 
£7,130,752,946 at March 31, 1939. Including capital liabilities 
for borrowings under various Acts the total liabilities of the state 
are given as £23,773.9 million, against £21,508.8 million in 1945 
and £7,268.7 in 1939. These official figures, however, exclude 
£296.5 million of interest accrued on outstanding Savings Certifi- 
cates and also ignore external debt arising from the war of 1914- 
18 (£1,032.4 million at March, 1939, at the exchange rates then 
ruling, including £897.5 of American debt). 

The National Debt thus defined is not, of course, a measure of 
the debt in the hands of the public or overseas holders. Securities 
held by the National Debt Commissioners are excluded from the 
total if they were received in payment of Death Duties, but other 
internal holdings, and especially those of the Exchange Account, 
the Issue Department of the Bank of England and the autonomous 
extra-budgetary funds are included. These internal holdings at 
the same date, as an earlier Note records, were £2,580 million 
(against £2,025 million a year earlier) of securities other than 
— debt and £618 million (against £883 million) of floating 
debt. 

Taking the gross figures, the increase in liabilities of the state 
in the seven-year wartime span was £16,505 million. The in- 
crease in 1914-19 (including, of course, the American and Allied 
debts) was £6,774.9 million—to £7,481.1 million. By 1939 this 
last figure had been reduced to £7,268.7 million, despite the large 
increase (principally due to the creation and growth of the 
Exchange Account) in the amount of tangible assets held as a 
counterpart of debt ; this offsetting total rose from £87 million in 
1919 to £658.5 million in 1939. At end-March last it stood at 
£731.5 million. 


* * * 


Bills for Lombard Street 


This year, like last, the seasonal increase in the weekly 
offering of tender Treasury bills seems to be producing a more 
than proportionate expansion of the flow of paper to Lombard 
Street. At each of the three tenders since the offer was raised 
above the basic level of £150 million—the amount for this week 
is again at the new high level of £170 million—the discount 
market has obtained roughly half the amount of bills it applied 
for, which is a d'stinctly better proportion than for many weeks 
past. 

The amounts secured cannot be calculated precisely, for market 
practice this year has been rather more elastic than formerly. 
During the greater part of the war the aggregate applications 
from the discount houses were generally equated roughly to the 
amount of bills on offer. But after the weekly offer was raised 
from £130 to £150 million, the applications quotas for indiv:dual 
houses—arranged by the market “syndicate” system—came to 
be regarded rather as max*ma than as standard amounts which 
would normally be applied for. Thus, until recent increases 
in market capital became effective, the larger discount houses 
were apparently tendering for aggregates ranging from a 
little over the amount of bills on offer to: perhaps 10 per cent 
under this amount. But now tha: the large additions to capital 
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are fully available, the various houses are probably tending to 
work close to their maximum quotas—though it is doubtfyl 
whether these have been adjusted to the seasonal increase in 
offerings. 
Allowing for these factors, it seems that the market has secured 
roughly £230 million of bills in the past three weeks. This 
probably falls a I:ttle short of the allotments. obtained at the 
exceptional tenders after last year’s seasonal increase, but it is far 
larger than the amounts customary during the war, and compares 
with a weekly average of about £54 million in the last eleven 
weeks of the £150 million offerings. In the three weeks in which 
the aggregate suppiy has been raised by £50 m Il’on the market 
thus appears to have obtained an additional £70 miilion—includ- 
ing some £20 million of end-December maturities. From the 
point of view of the banks, whose portfolios fell steeply in August 
and September, this expansion of market supply is very welcome 
—especially as the monetary ease of the past fortnight has pre- 
vented any inroads into it by enforced sales of short bills to the 
authorities. Incidentally, the total of. outstanding tender bills 
to-day reaches a round £2,000 million for the first time—just four 
times the level at the outbreak of war—and of this total approxi- 
mately £770 million was allotted to the discount market. 


Labour in the Foundries 


The Ministries of Labour and Supply are launching a national 
campaign to recruit labour for the iron-foundries and thus to break 
one of the worst bottlenecks in the housing programme. The 
peacetime strength of the industry was about 140,000 process and 
maintenance workers, and although the number now employed 
(118,400) represents a substantial increase over the low figure 
(92,500). to which it had fallen by tember, 1945, there is still a 
gap which must be bridged. The ‘Ss immediate aim 
is to recruit 10,000 workers, mainly unskilled, for the light castings 
branch, upon which housing progress depends. But altogether 
a total of 20,000 men are needed if the iron-foundries are to be 
fully staffed. 

Production is now running atithe rate of about 2} million tons 
a year, just over two-thirds of its pre-war rate. Output is going 
up, but not in proportion to requirements. Whereas at the end of 
1945 total requirements of castings were estimated at 669,880 tons, 
the present requirements are 877,279. During the same period 
the allocations increased by less than a million tons. : sis 

Whatever success may attend the cecruitment campaign, it 1s 
clear that far more than additional manpower is required if the 
foundry bottleneck is to be broken. The ironfoundry industry, 
like the brick-making and mining industries, needs extensive re- 
organisation, modernisation and me isation. Of the total 
number of 1,750 foundries, many are small, employing a handful 
of workers and entirely unmechanised. Mechanisation is the first 
priority, to replace the traditional highly-skilled hand moulding 
processes. Not only will it eliminate the most unpleasant and 
arduous processes, but it results in a saving of factory space and 
involves a training of only a few months, compared with the 6-7 
years’ traditional apprenticeship. _Machine-made castings ar¢ 
claimed to be as good as, if not better than, hand produced ones. 

There are, » limitations to mechanisation. Many pro- 
cesses stil] have to be performed by hand, and immediate spectacu- 
lar results cannot be expected. In one textile machinery firm, 
producing its own castings, which is in process of mechanising 
its foundry, the increase in output per head is about 50 per cent. 
This firm incidentally has recently introduced the five-day 42} 
hour week in its foundry, with satisfactory results in terms of 
output and increased earnings for piece-workers. Mechanisation 
schemes involving a total expenditure of £2} million have been 
approved for the industry during the past year, and further 
schemes are being considered. Priority is being given to measures 
for the improvement of amenities—such as baths and canteens— 
which are essential, if the industry is to be made more attractive. 


A * * 


Falling Note Circulation 


There has been a pause in the last few weeks in the steep 
decline in the note circulation which began after the August Bank 
Holiday, but there now seems little doubt about the underlying 
trend. Although early holiday demands for currency were much 
less this year than in 1945—the circulation, at its August peak 
(£1,391 million) was only £27 million above the end-June level, 
in contrast with £42 million last year—the subsequent reflux of 

was quite abnormally heavy. Before the end of August 
£24 million of notes had returned, which, with the further decline 
of £9 million in September, carried the total circulation, at £1,359 
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“WE'VE JUST MODERNISED 
THIS BUILDING. ALL 
THE INTERNAL DOORS, 
PARTITIONS, SHELVES, 
Etc., ARE NOW STEEL BY 


Sankey-Sheldon 


OF COURSE” 


Sankey-Sheldon, 46 Cannon St., 
London, E.C.4 
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With one eye on the platform and the other on the clock he 
sends the starting signal. Punctuality, and safety too, hinge 
upon his quiet mastery of the job. As train after train slides 


out to time the peak-hour crowds soon begin to dwindle. 


Hands at your service 





(92) 













The 
‘YOU'LL HAVE 
TO TAKE 
POT LUCK” 
TYPE 


Cheerfully admits she can’t cook. Delights in knowing nothing 
about vitamins and simply doesn’t care what happens to her 
calories. Makes up her recipes as she goes along and nobody 
more surprised than she when they’re successful. Produces 
the most marvellous meals and says it’s just luck. 
Always thought it was her own brilliant idea to 
add Bovril for real beef flavour ... quite aston- 
ished to find that all the best cooks do it, 

In botties—I oz. 10d + 2 oz. 1/6d - 4 oz. 2/9d - 8 oz. 4/10d - 16 o7. 8/- 


Cook with [30 \7iih 
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million, below the level at which it stood before the “ V” holiday 
at Whitsun. In 1945, by contrast, the reflux after the August peak 
was negligible ; the circulation actually continued to rise until early 
October, and only then, almost for the first time since 1939, did the 
normal seasonal pattern begin to be discernible. The summer of 
1945, as the moment of victory, was of course exceptional, but this 
year’s trend is striking also by pre-war standards. Even before the 
war it was very unusual for the bulk of the holiday currency to 
return by the end of August and, even when this did happen, there 
was rarely any further substantial recession in demand for notes 
until the late autumn. 

It seemed, at first, that purely technical influences might provide 
a partial explanation of so marked a change of trend. In particular, 
there might have been some connection between this movement and 
the changing cash policy of the clearing banks. The latest Digest 
confirms, however, that no such factor was present in August at 
least, for clearing bank holdings of till money in that month, so 
far from declining, actually rose by £6 million against the seasonal 
trend. It might be suggested that the wintry summer provides the 
main explanation, but hotel bookings and conditions in all the 
leading resorts suggest that holiday demands can hardly have been 
any less than last year, and may have been greater. 

Significant factors may be a reduction of the volume of notes 
held in the black market, as the flow of goods improves ; the re- 
duced need for currency as evacuated workers return to their 
homes and dispersed families reunite ; and the re-depositing in 
savings and other banks of the “emergency” reserves of currency 
unwisely but widely held by the timid during the war. It is idle 
to speculate upon the relative weight of such factors, and, with so 
many special influences at work, it would certainly be wrong to 
regard this movement as proof in itself that imflationary dangers 
have passed. Indeed, in some cases, a decline in circulation might 
actually be caused by increased spending. By a curious reversal of 
the natural sequence, this must happen as war-time savings held in 
notes are spent, for there is no incentive now for private individuals 
to build up new currency holdings, and notes once withdrawn from 
such hoards tend to return from the shopkeepers through the 
banks. 
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Shorter Notes 


Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons are proposing that shareholde.s 
should appoint a qualified referee whose functicn would be to 
certify the total payments to the directors during the year and 
who would have freedom to qualify his report. The chairmap 
believes that this is more practical than the publication in the 
accounts of directors’ total remuneration proposed by the Cohen 
Committee. Recently the Fairey Aviation directorate disclosed 
the amounts payable to directors under service agreements and 
the chairman announced that in the latest period part of the 
remuneration had been waived. Full disclosure of remuneration 
and of expenses or rewards in kind is an idea which perhaps 
hardly calls for a special auditor to keep the directors’ conscience. 

* 


The price of platinum has fallen from £23 5s. per troy ounce 
to £18 between October 8th and 16th, apparently due to specula- 
tive selling after the long rise in prices. ing the war gold and 
platinum prices kept in line, and in America the wartime price 
of both metals was $35 an ounce. During August, 1946, the 
American “ official” price rose from $67 per troy ounce to $80, 
and by September the price of $83 was well below actual selling 
quotations of about $90. Whether or not consumers in America 
will now obtain governmental release of metal in surplus war 
plants may affect the course of quotations. The free market price 
in America has slumped to about $70 as a result of sales on a 
market where the usual seasonal support for the Christmas trade 


seems to have ceased. e 


It now seems unlikely that the United States internal tin price 
of 52 cents per pound (£289 per ton) will be raised before 
January 1st, from which date new tin plate contracts begin. The 
powers of the United States Government to allocate raw materials 
among consumers terminate on March 31st, and if these are not 
renewed it may be convenient to keep the internal tin price below 
the world price. 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 

THE STOCK EXCHANGE.—The outstanding factor this week 
was Mr. Dalton’s announcement on Wednesday of the calling of 
Local Loans and the issue of the new Treasury 2} per cent. stock. 
The new railway plans, the rally on Wall Street, Mr. Dalton’s promise 
to study the bonus share question, and some good dividend declarations 
assisted earlier dealings. Caution regarding coal output prospects 
continued, and Johannesburg fell sharply on exaggerated fears that 
the new ‘“‘ mines”’ might not be payable. 

The gilt-edged market, after, its recent weakness, rallied strongly 
in advance of the Chancellor’s statement, and then boomed. Old 
Consols reached 99}. In foreign stocks, prices of Brazilians remained 
firm, and Potash bond prices rallied in anticipation of eventual re- 
sumption of interest payments. Among foreign railways, Argentines 
were firm and San Paulo Railway stocks rose on hopes of a sterling 
payment for the line. Prices of Home Railway ordinary issues rose 
sharply on Monday and debentures and preference issues were con- 
siderably higher on the week. Insurance and overseas banking issues 
improved. 

In the industrial share market fluctuations were narrow and the 
market closed firm on Thursday. Motor share prices fell on sheet 
steel supply fears. Prices of shares endowed with bonus possibilities 
improved, and the upward trend in iron and coal shares was resumed. 
Cable and Wireless rose on the operating company’s increased dividend. 
Internationals were firmer in sympathy with Wall Street. Indian 
issues improved after recent weakness. 

Oil share prices recovered and commodity shares were active at 
better prices. Gold shares, which were fiat early in the week, closed 
with substantial recoveries on hopes of better labour relations and 
rumours of good development results. 


Stock Exchange : London 


“ Fin anctaL Times” INDICES 
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7.425 119-5 142-7 2-58 3-92 
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New. York 


STANDARD AND Poor’s CorPORATION INDICES 
Daity INpDEx oF 50 Common Stocks 


(1925 = 100) 
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— See 142 +5 
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Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
October 19, 1946 Capital versions wont 
To Shareholders only ............cccccecccscecs 549,428 $ 972,140 


Particulars of Government issues appear on page 644. 


Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions 


Year £ 
BOUE iia « oc cnccccccasaciicecsvcnces 1,099, 408,037 627,715,776 
1945 {to date)... ..ccceceeescees ical Siciatiadtncn li wee 1,374,719,167 1,268,921 890 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Year U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 


£ 
1946 (to date). 564,432,471 58, 7 adirses ais,fi2,178 35,215,065 173,788,535 
1945 (to date). 1,246,775,292 21,006,145 1,140,453 1,209.894.107 7,908,134 51,119,649 


Above figuresinclude all new Capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 
(Continued on page 643) 
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NU-SWIFT, LIMITED 


MODERN FIRE PROTECTION 


SUCCESS OF NEW AIR FOAM 
EXTINGUISHER 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Hemingford, P.C., 
K.BE., chairman, presided at the adjourned 
thirteenth ordinary general meeting of Nu- 
Swift, Limited, held, on the 14th instant, at 
the registered offices, 380, Gresham House, 
Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2, and, in 
moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said : — 

The accounts for the year ended February 
’ 28, 1946, as I hope you will agree, justify 
the policy of expansion and research pursued 
in recent years. Home and export sales have 
continued to increase. In most departments, 
work is carried on in two shifts and in some 
in three, in order to give prompt deliveries of 
“The World”s Fastest Fire Extinguishers.” 


i, ile 


d 

4 Output per man hour, already high, has risen, 
proving that British workers respond to con- 
structive leadership and generous payment by 

; results. Savings by improved technique in 

: production are passed on to our customers in 

e better performance and finish. 

; FIRST IN THE WORLD 

v The most important development during 


the past year has been the introduction of our 
Air Foam portable fire extinguisher—the first 
of its kind. 


Important to us because it represents the 
successful culmination of two years’ intensive 
research and development. Important to 
every manufacturer and exporter because 
there are few industries without hazardous 
fire risks in their finishing processes and 
export-packing departments against which 
our new extinguisher does not provide perfect 
first aid fire protection. As you will have 
seen from our descriptive literature, the Air 

Foam Extinguisher has the quick refilling, 
acid-free features of our well-known Univer- 
sal Water/CO, Extinguisher and the advan- 

< tage of freedom from chemical reactions and 
the need of annual re-charging. So imme- 
diate was the response that for some time 
we were unable to meet all demands 
promptly, but the opening of our new Air 
Foam plant recently has adjusted the supply 
position and we are now delivering the new 
extinguishers ex stock. We have reason to 
hope that this model will be accorded 

; approval by the Ministry of Transport for use 

in the Mercantile Marine. 


RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


_ Satisfactory arrangements for the market- 
ing of our products abroad have now been 
= made in many, though not yet in all, over- 
seas markets. Our technical research depart- 
ment has made pregress in evolving a com- 
Pound to ensure the operation of the new 
’ Air Foam Extinguisher at very low tempera- 
y tures. Mynoz, a new non-corrosive anti- 
140 teeze compound for use in our Water/CO, 
Extinguishers will also shortly be placed on 
the market. It is the object of our research 


‘ department to make our products suitable for 
| Use in all parts of the world. 

* Since the end of the year, Mr H. K. 
r Packer BSc. A.M.L.Chem.E., 


> M.A, 
ARLC, ALLA. A.M-Inst.F., has been 
appointed chief engineer and technical mana- 
Bet in control of research, development 
533 a Production. Mr Packer combines the 
649 training and knowledge of a scientist with 
= eniuilfications of a practical engineer and 


Mr F, Graucob, the vice-chairman and 
whens director, seconded the resolution 
was unanimously adopted. 
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OTTOMAN BANK 


ACTIVITIES IN THE NEAR EAST 
COLONEL GORE BROWNE’S SURVEY 


The seventy-ninth annual general meeting 
of the Ottoman Bank was held, in London, 
on the 16th instant. 

Col. E. Gore Browne, D.S.0., O.B.E., 
T.D., A.D.C., the chairman, in the course of 
his speech said: — 

When last I spoke to you, the Allied 
Armies were already victorious, both in 
Europe and the Far East, and I said that 
if the year 1945 was the beginning of a 
new era of peace, it also brought with it 
many problems. These problems have been 
real and varied: the transfer from war-time 
to peace-time conditions, the withdrawal of 
troops from Near Eastern bases, and the 
consequent adjustments in local economy, the 
removal of war-time controls, the curtailment 
of war-time supply, and many other excep- 
tional factors, have combined to complicate 
and to increase the work in the Bank, both 
at home and abroad. 

Towards the end of last year I was able 
to make a tour of some of the branches in 
Egypt, Palestine and Transjordan. Every- 
where I went I was much impressed by the 
high regard which is felt for the Ottoman 
Bank. 

The year 1945 was one of considerable 
commercial activity and trade revival through- 
out the Near East. Your Bank was able to 
make good progress and reasonable profits. 
The balance sheet shows a total of 
£68,000,000, as against £65,000,000 at the 
end of 1944. Our deposits continued to 
increase, being {£60,364,000, as against 
£57,688,000 in the previous year. 

Our profit and loss account shows a balance 
for the year of £134,277, which is approxi- 
mately the same as that for 1944. Added 
to the amount brought forward, there is 
available in the profit and loss account an 
amount of £156,927. 


TURKEY AND EGYPT 


In Turkey we are glad to say that our 
relations with the Turkish Government con- 
tinue to be most cordial. Our branches in 
the country continued to take their full share 
of the banking business and made satisfac- 
tory profits. None of these profits since 
1938 have been included in the profit and 
loss account for 1945. 3 

During the war there was a high degree of 
prosperity in Egypt, chiefly resulting from 
the large sums which were expended by the 
Allied armies. The cost of living rose to a 
high figure and the black market was very 
active. Now, with the withdrawal of the 
troops on the cessation of hostilities, and the 
larger inflow of goods, it is hoped that a 
gradual reduction in prices will result. Egypt 
has been able not oniy to balance her current 
budget, but also to pay off in the last few 
years her total external debt and to accumu- 
late substantial balances abroad, 


JAFFA MANAGER SHOT 


Our branches in Palestine had a busy and 
successful year. You will, I am sure, deplore 
the recent attacks by armed terrorists on 
our branches at Jaffa and Tel Aviv. The 
loss of money was not great, but our Jaffa 
manager was unfortunately shot and seriously 
wounded. Notwithstanding, our staff have 
carried out their duties in a manner which 
reflects the greatest credit on all concerned. 

In Transjordan, 1945 was a year of pros- 
perity in which our branch at Amman par- 
ticipated. Conditions in Iraq have upon the 
whole been favourable. Although the plethora 
of money continued throughout the year, our 
branches participated to a satisfactory extent 
in the business available and had a successful 


year. 5 

olitically, 1945 was a difficult year for 
—— ride a plentiful; bank deposits 
rose sharply, with a resultant fall in interest 
rates. In the second half of the year there 
was some activity. Goods ordered long before 


began to arrive, and in the result there was a 
greater demand for money. Bank deposits 
tell, and banking facilities were again in 
demand. 

Cyprus is almost entirely agricultural, and 
1945 was an average year. In Greece, 1945 
was a period of marking time. It was decided 
to discontinue our activities in that country, 


BANQUE DE SYRIES’ SUCCESS 


In spite of the difficulties encountered all 
over the Near East in meeting political 
problems and in re-adapting conditions to 
terms of peace, the Banque de Syrie et du 
Liban continued to perform its functions as 
the bank of issue to the satisfaction of all 
concerned, and was again able to report a 
notable increase of activity in its commercial 
affairs. It continued to afford great assistance 
to the economic structure of the two States, 
Syria and the Lebanon. 

The net profit of the Banque de Syrie et du 
Liban for the year was suostantially greater 
than for 1944, and enabled the distribution 
of a dividend of sixty francs per fully-paid 
share, as against forty francs the year before. 
For partly-paid shares the dividend is forty- 
_ Irancs fifty, as against twenty-nine francs 

ty. 

In Yugoslavia, where our interests are 
represented by the Banque Franco-Serbe, the 
currency measures taken by the Government 
in 1945 affected the liquidity of the bank and, 
indeed, of all banks operating in that country. 
The board of that bank is now studying the 
situation with a view to taking such deci- 
sions as may be necessary. 

Political factors continue to overshadow 
the activities of our affiliated institution, the 
Bank of Roumania. The outcome of the 
Peace Treaty is awaited, and this should 
give some indication of possible future 
developments. 


BALANCE SHEET 


Turning to the balance sheet, you will see 
that for the year 1945 there is a balance 
available in the profit and loss account of 
£156,927. This figure does not take into 
account profits earned in Turkey for the 
years 1939 to 1945. It is gratifying to record 
that since the closing of the accounts which 
we now present, the Turkish Government 
has allowed certain transfers to be made, anu 
it has been possible, by the export of Turkish 
products, to exchange into sterling an im- 
portant part of the profits which we had 
hitherto been unable to transfer to this 
country. 

In dealing with the disposal of these profits, 
I have to remind you, however, that the com- 
mittee will of necessity have to bear in mind 
the depreciation in the capital employed in 
Turkey which has been caused by the new 
parity, recently announced, of the Turkish 
pound, changed from 520 piastres to 1,134 
Piastres to the pound sterling. 

Reverting to the amount of £156,927 
available in the profit and loss account, we 
propose the payment, as last year, of a 
dividend of five shillings, absorbing £125,000 
and leaving £31,927 to be carried forward to 
1946. 

When speaking to you last year I told you 
that it would be our constant endeavour to 
strengthen our organisation. I am glad to 
be able to tell you now that much has been 
done in this direction. You will, I am sure, 
agree that, in view of the many imponderables 
—racial, political and economic—which may 
affect our far-flung interests, it behoves us to 

d with caution and, so far as we are 
able, combine enterprise with due regard to 
the preservation of our resources. Given real 
peace, not only in the Near East but in all 
parts of the world, my colleagues and I shall 
face the coming days with confidence, 

The report was adopted. 
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RANSOME AND MARLES 
BEARING COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


HIGHLY SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The thirtieth ordinary general meeting of 
Ransome and Marles Bearing Company, 
Limited, was held, at Newark, on the roth 
instant, Mr F. W. Baker, the chairman, 
presiding. 

The directors report showed that the net 
profit for the year, after providing for all 
revenue charges, including taxation and 
depreciation, and bringing in E.P.T. recovery 
of £25,353, amounted to £127,371, which, 
with the balance of £83,365 brought forward 
from the previous year, made a total of 
£210,736. 

The following are extracts from the state- 
ment circulated by the chairman:— 

The year commenced after the end of 
the war with Germany, when the abnormal 
war-time demand ceased. Conditions were 
very fluid, and, while the nature of the pro- 
duction changed rapidly and many contracts 
were cancelled, new orders were forthcoming 
which fully occupied our capacity. Turn- 
over fell from the big war-time figures, largely 
due to the inevitable shrinkage of our labour 
force and the reduction from war-time work- 
ing hours. Raw material supplies have also 
been difficult, costs have increased very 
sharply, and further increases seem-inevitable. 


PLANT MODERNISATION 


We have purchased plant at a cost of over 
£250,000, but the bg demand, the reduction 
in the labour force, and other attendant diffi- 
culties have prevented any intensive re- 
organisation of the factory during the year 
under review. In connection with these 
purchases we now obtain the assistance 
granted by the Chancellor to encourage 
modernisation of plant and equipment. This 
grant, as you know, is made by allowing 
20 per cent. of the cost as a reduction from 
income tax liability. In our view, this must 
be .regarded as a capital receipt, and we 
therefore have charged against this year’s 
profits the full amount of income tax and 
applied the amount of the grant as a reduc- 
tion from ihe cost of the plant. This year 
we hope to deal with most of the reorganisa- 
tion required. 

The board consider that the trading re- 
sults for such a year are highly satisfactory. 
and feel justified in recommending a final 
dividend of 12} per cent., less tax, making 
the total payment for the year up to 20 per 
cent., which has been custemary for the last 
nine years. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Demand continues at a level which should 
mean full production for the whole of 1947 
at least, but I must make the proviso that 
material and labour must be available to us 
in adequate quantities to meet our require- 
ments. We have had difficulties on both 
counts during this last year, and if there 
is any deterioration in the position our out- 
put must inevitably suffer. This would, of 
course, increase costs which already show a 
continuous upward tendency, and might 
make our ultimate re-entry into serious ex- 
port trade very difficult. I say “ultimate 


re-entry ” because we are obliged at present 
to do everything possible to meet the home 
demand before accepting large export orders. 
This is understandable as bearings are a 
“key ” product for our home industries. 

This first year since the end of hostilities 
may not be the most difficult, Many problems 
of labour and costs, which the present ab- 
normal demand tends to obscure, remain to 
be solved and the real test will come when 
more normal conditions are reached. Quality 
and price will again decide the placing of 
business, and it is with this in view that we 
have embarked on the programme of re- 
equipment and expansion. 

The report was adopted. 


FAIREY AVIATION 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND INCREASED 


The eighteenth ordinary general meeting 
of the Fairey Aviation Company, Limited, 
was held, on the rsth instant, in London. 

Sir Richard Fairey, M.B.E., F.R.Ac.S., 
chairman and managing director, in the 
course of his speech, said: The profit of the 
two companies (this company and the Stock- 
port Aviation Company, Limited) for the 
half-year under review is £457,151 (against 
£594,217 for the full year to September 30, 
1945), or £417,268 (against £533,105) after 
provision for directors’ fees, depreciation and 
Service of Notes. No profit is taken into 
account when valuing goods delivered await- 
ing price settlement. The value of such 
goods at March 31, 1946, was less than th: 
corresponding figure at September 30, 1945, 
with the result that the profit and loss 
account for the half-year benefits from sales 
in excess of the full half year’s turnover. 

The dividend paid for the past five years 
has beer at the rate of & per cent. free of 
income tax at I0s., ie., 16 per cent., less 
tax. In view of the fact that the outlook is 
becoming clearer and the need of providing 
against contingencies less than it has been 
over the past few years, and in view of the 
general position of the company, the board 
feel justified in submitting for your approval 
a dividend for the half year of 1s. per share, 
less income tax, i.e., at the rate of 20 per 
cent. per annum, less tax. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


General reserve has increased by the pro- 
posed allocation of £25,000, bringing this 
reserve to the figure of £1,000,000. A 
transfer of £150,000 has been made to a new 
reserve, styled “Reserve for Research and 
Development.” We have reached an 
advanced stage in negotiations for the 
acquisition of a controlling interest in 
Weatherley (Oilgear) Limited, a company 
engaged in the manufacture of machine tools 
and other engineering products incorporating 
special patented hydraulic equipment under 
agreement with the Oilgear Company of Mil- 
waukee. It is proposed that the application 
of this hydraulic equipment in directions 
other than machine tcols will also be pursued 
and that Mr. H. E. Weatherley will remain 
with the company as managing director 
under my chairmanship. 

I would like to pay tribute to our workers 
in every branch of our business. We have 
not been entirely free from the modern 
nuisance of unofficial strikes, but I think 
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that, on the whole, labour is beginning to 
realise its new responsibilities, and we lock 
forward to continuing good relations with 
them ir the general course of our business, 


GREAT POSSIBILITIES 


With regard to the proposed transfer of 
£150,000 to a research and developmen: 
reserve, we are facing a period in which We 
are on the verge of possibilities that trans. 
cend even the wildest guesses of the |a; 
prophets. The jet engine is revolutionising 
many aspects of aviation, and the new gas 
turbine engine has untold possibilities ; the 
pilotless aircraft is already on the wing, and 
rocket-propelled missiles have a vast poten- 
tial. In every direction we are facing wider 
horizons of possible achievement ; between 
us and its attainment lies a long road of tire- 
less research and hard endeavour. 

Our company has not failed in the past 
to keep abreast of technical achievement. 
and we have no intention of falling behind in 
the future. I sincerely hope that the Gov- 
ernment will continue the policy of instigat- 
ing and assisting intensive and competitive 
technical development by free enterprise, a 
policy which has been such a marked succe;s 
in the past. 

The report was adopted and the directors’ 
service 2greements were ratified. 


IDEAL BUILDING AND LAND 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


‘“FETTERED AND RESTRICTED" 





The twelfth ordinary general meeting of 
this company was held, on the 15th instant, in 
London, Sir Thomas Keens, D.L. (chair- 
man), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement: The consolidated profit 
and loss account shows a trading profit of 
£102,591 Having regard to the restrictions, 
we are necessarily limited in our operations. 
We are, however, taking advantage of every 
opportunity te carry on the erection of 
houses, even on a small scale, and to pur- 
chase blocks of houses either for sale or 
holding. It will be noted that we still hold 
land and property to the value of £1,408,383. 

The argument put forward that the efforts 
of the building industry in the past have 
been confined to the erection of houses for 
the higher income groups fails to recognise 
that every new house erected means an addi- 
tional one and a further provision towards 
housing the entire population. The Govern- 
ment has chosen local authorities as the main 
instrument of housing and has thrown over 
the agency of private enterprise, which has 
had the experience and the available organt- 
sation, and which built three out of every 
four houses in the inter-war years. By their 
decision the Government dealt a serious blow 
to the hopes of the board of making a speedy 
return to building houses for owne:- 
occupiers. 

We had ample land with roads and sewers 
already constructed, and hoped to build up 
speedily yo our pre-war output of between 
three and four thousand houses per annum. 
At present we are fettered and restricted, 
with the result that our output is only a 
the rate of a few hundred houses per annum. 

The report was adopted. : 
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NOTICES 


experience in exporting merchandise of all descriptions to world 


APPOINTMENT sought by experienced woman Personnel — 
accustomed to handling upward of 3.000 clerical staff, as ot 
EXPORT Merchants require first-class Manager. Must have long | recruitment, training, welfare and general discipline, with particu, 
uu 


attention to recruitment and training of younger staff.—Write J. S. B. 


markets and be familiar with current conditions. Only those having | 37, Devonshire Close, W.1. 


held, or holding a similar position in a Merchant's office can be con- 





sidered. Salary by arrangement. Write Box 342. 1 er Export House require Assistant Manager, well experienced 


(CHARTERED Accountant: Associate Institute of Taxation; Fellow ot 
Royal Economie Society: Lecturer in Finance and Accounting seeks ; ; 
responsible administrative post with scope for initiative. Minimum £800 | Personality, initiative and social, bac 


p.a. Box 343. 





4 "WELL-KNOWN firm of management consultants have a vacancy for 
+4 a Chartered Accountant, aged 30-35 years. Good industrial and prac- 
tical costing experience essential. A four-figure salary 


prospects are offered to applicants with personality and initiative. Full |. ete.. to Chairman, Town and Country Planning Association. 
deta.is of qualiiications and e perience shou'd be forwarded to x 344. Street, London, W.C.2. 


in buying and contacting manufacturers of general merchandise 
and capable of introducing new suppliers. Only business men W 


und, commanding salary of 


not Jess than £1,000 per annum and profit share, need apply.—Box 336. i 


and excellent 


DITORIAL and Research Assistant: Planning, Housing and Urban 
problems, Literary ability and record-keeping. Starting °9s" 
£400, according to qualifications.—Write with age. experls , 


salary 


, King 
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(Continued from page 640) 
FORTHCOMING PUBLIC OFFER 


reasury 2} per cent.—Offers to public to buy and to holders of 
jae million Local. Loans 3 percent, called for redemption at par on 
January sth, 1947, to convert into new “tap” loan, redeemable after 
April 1, 1975, at Par. Subscriptions open October 28th. 

PUBLIC OFFER 


Park Royal Vehicles (public conveyance coachbuilders).—Capital, 
£700,000; £300,000 in 5 per cent cumulative £1 preference and 
{400,000 1 5S. ordinary. All shares offered, preference at par, ordinary 
at 9s. 6d. Net profits, subject to income tax, years to March 31, 1939, 
{24,2073 1944, £67,802; 1945, £65,882; 1946, £53,500. Profits before 
tax for year to September 30, 1947, estimated at £100,000. Assets 
statement as at March 31, 1946, fixed assets, at valuation, £430,000; 
current assets, £566,261; net current assets, £27,261. EPT refund, 
{100,000. Proceeds of new issues, £310,000. Lists opened and closed 
Thursday, October 17th, 

OFFER TO SHAREHOLDERS 


Beyer, Peacock (locomotive builders).—Offer of 300,000 new {£1 
ordinary at 218, to shareholders, in proportion of one new to one old, 
on register on October 2nd, One half-year preference dividend is in 
arrear. £110,000 is required to redeem debentures. 
FORTHCOMING CONVERSION 


John Mackintosh (confectionery manufacturers).—Subject to deci- 
sions at shareholders’ meeting on November 6th, holders of £380,000 
5 per cent debenture (to be called for redemption at £105 per cent on 
January Ist) are offered conversion into 380,000 new 4} per cent 
cumulative £1 preference (to be issued at 20s. 6d.), and holders of 
400,000 7} per cent cumulative redeemable £1 preference (to be called 
at 22s. 6d.) are offered conversion into 400,000 new 4} per cent 
preference. A further 200,000 new preference will be offered as rights 
to preferred and deferred holders in proportion of one new to four old. 
Erlangers, Ltd., who will guarantee the whole issue, will subscribe for 


20,000 shares. ; 
New York Prices 


Close Closé Close Close Close Close 
Oct. Oct. | 3. Commercial Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
1, Railroads 8 15 end industrial 8 = 8615 a 
Atlantic Coast.. 50} 52 Am. Smelting .. 49§ 54} | Int. Paper ...., 418 443 
Can. Pacific.... 13 14 Am. Visoose.... 51§ 54 Liggett Myers.. 87 90 
Gt. Nthn. Pf... 43 Anaconda...... 3% 393 | Nat. Distillers.. 23)* 23} 
N.Y. Central... 1 1 Beth. Stee]l..... 954 100} Nat. Steel...... 82 82] 
Pennsylvania... 25% 27 Briggs Mfg..... 334 35 Phelps Dodge .. 33 37} 
Southern ...... 45 3 CelaneseofAmer. 21) 23 Proct. Gamble.. 54$ 57 
Chrysler ....... 833 85 Sears Roebuck... 38%* 383 
2. Distillers-Seag.. 17§ 18} | Shell Union..., 31 31} 
Amer. Tel. ..... 171} 174 | Eastman Kodak 205 220 | Std. OUN.J.... 67} 704 
Int. Telephone.. 17 18 5 


Gen. Electric... 37, 38% 20th Cen. Fox.. 42 443 
United R. Drug. 103* 11} 
USS. Steel. ..... 68 73 

West’house E... i 
Woolworth..... 49g 51} 


Pacific Light... 60 59 Gen. Motors.... 50$ 53} 
People’s Gas... 93 Inland Steel.... 36% 40 
Sth. Cal. Ed.... 31 at | Int. Harvester,. 72 76} 
W. Union Tel... 21 224 | Inter. Nickel... 29% 31} 
* New Stock. 
our Main Ling Rattway CoMPANIES AND LONDON 
TRANSPORT Boarp (Including Joint Lines) 
RETURN OF TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 
Four Weeks ended October 6, 1946 


ap 


PASSENGER 





| 
Description 1945 1946 Increase | Decrease 

pee : SEEN GEEEIRIEEEEEET TEREREEEEEE GR 

Bok hk eos | £ 
Passenger, etc., Receipts...s..e. | 16,985,000 | 16,208,000 | - 777,000 
Mex handise, ete., Receipts...... 8,882,000 | 8,370 000 60 512,000 

Coal and Coke Receipts ........ 4,015,000 | 4,207,000 | 192,000 oes 
Tora. Trarric RECEIPTS..... «+ | 29,882,000 , 28,785,000 | is 1,097,000 


Aggregate for 40 weeks 















Passenger, etc., Receipts........ | 164,602,000 | 159,207,000 one 5,395,000 
Merchandise, etc., Receipts...... 96,585,000 | 80,202,000 re 16,583,000 
(eal and Coke Receipts......... | 36,734,000 | 37,918,000 | 1,184,000 = 

Totat Trarric RECEIPTS....... | 297,921,000 | 277,327,000 | Sed 20,594,000 


Comparison with previous year afiected by the increase in rates and charges from July 1, 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


“The Economist ” Sensitive Price Index (1935 = 100).—In the week 
ended October 15th there was no change in the index. The crops 
mae was ¥50.3, raw materials 271.2, and the complete index 


_PIG IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION _ 


ee 





Pig Iron Steel Ingots and Castings 
Weekly Annual Weekly | Annual 
Average Rate Avezage | Rate 
1934 = ea Oe eee ot Eek Set oaks fe ee ae 
Ione metereeeees eeees | 130,000 6,761,100 200,000 | 10,397,900 
June 
Oh eeeenee eens = 000 6,916,000 238, 300 12,392,000 
Leics is. ssid : | F3e's00 7,010,000 213,800 | 11,118,000 
Septenigg ctitteses 122. 300 6,358,000 182,000 9,465,000 
19g. ee es 139, 300 7,224,000 240,000 12,514,000 
June , jails 
iis. as abe 151,500 7,878,000 239,900 12,475,000 
$e she on ses a ae 7,645,000 226,000 11,759,000 
Semtetmas’*** iieiinan 145, 300 7,558,000 225,900 | 11,747,000 
End TO 7,660,000 | 238,500 | 12.402,000_ 


Source: Mamisiry of Supply. — 
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YARN AND CLOTH PRODUCTION 
(All figures are weekly averages; million Ib. for yarn and million 
gear _yords. tor Cloth.) 
































Single Yarn | Weaving 
‘ 
Bi i ili iat ce: 
“ Doubled} Cloth Produced | Yarn Consumed 
Period Cotton |—— 3 Seow eer 
otton 
Yarn Rayont , Cottou 
| Cotton | and | and Rayont 
aren Waste 
| oa. d | Se ih uae i 
1937 0.04... | 23-1 2-38 | 0-4 | | 700 %* | Bw | 
1940 ........ | 2258 oe Li | S56t| 56t | M8-ISt) ... 
194] ,.cccece | 15°79 1-42 te 5 41-3 | 58 9) | Se 
1942 ...cee0e | 14°10 | 1518 | 0-64 | 506 | 34-1 54 | 11-23 | 1-35 
1943 ...cee0e | 13°43 | 1-20 | 0-466 | 5-17 33-8 - 11-56 | 1-36 
1944 ....ec00 | 12-79 | 1:25 | 0-59 | 493 | 314 56 | 1068 | 1-4 
1945— 
Jan.- une. | 1163 | 1-17 | 0-52 | 4-44 | 30-4 60 9-98 | 1-58 
oben . | 11-37 | 137 | 0-52 | 4-12 | 284 59 9-41 | 1-46) 
1946— 
April ..... | 11°73 | 1-30 | 0-62 | 3-75 | 304 6-2 9-35 | 1-72 
Mav ...... | 13-72 | 246 | 0-71 4-24 | 32-7 6-8 | 10-18 | 1-83 
June.... | 12-19 | 1-34 | c-67 | 3-84 | 149 6-5 9 +85 87 
uly ...... | 12-68 | 1:34 | 0-65 | 3-86 | 26-7 5-8 8-60 | 1-66 
August.... | 11-95 | 1-37 | 0-70 | 3-72 | 30 7-0 10-33 |. 92 


| | 
~*"A smali weight of other yarn was also doubied (U-2/ mu. ib. pu week m 1945). 
+ Average for second half year only. { Including total nylon cloth from August 1944, 


AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SALES AND OF STOCKS IN GREAT 
BRITAIN COMPARED WITH THE YEAR BEFORE 


j sscalgeheanmmnaianesistapnseons 
Daily Average Sales 
Percentage Change 






















wassidlbejusiadlidisiintisatinlnbioant Stocks 
tat Cost) 
1946 End of 
beicked dees i August 
June | july August 
(a) By Commodities 
Non-food Merchandise :-— 
Piece-goods..... os id slab ein +349 +259 +356 +19-1 
Women’s wear....... a +35-1 +17°5 +439 — <7 
Men’s and Boys’ Wear. aah + 32- + 26-4 +53-2 — 18-8 
Boots and Shoes......ccccccdece +25°5 +16-9 +31°3 +17-1 
Furnishing Departments ..ecesss +85-5 +73-3 +81-3 +85°8 
OUR os 5 chee ctic cecvedeos +63 -2 + 67-3 +53°8 + 66 4 
Fancy Departments ...ceccesees +341 +22°-0 +15-0 +20-0 
Sports and Travel. .cccscccceces +116:1 + 81-5 +57°5 +49°55 
oe Serer re eeeeeee wees aa 59 +11-1 + 6-5 8-8 
otals :-— 
Non-Food Merchandise......... +385 +279 +375 +151 
scnte Crceedcee +203 +14°9 +70 — §1 
otal :-— 
__ All Departments............. _| +270 | +196 | +184 +135 
eae en AS ak Source: Board of Trade Journal. 
RETAIL FOOD PRICES 
| Average price per |b. at | Per Cent. 
NT eee cee Ra Increas2 
i since 
Sept. 1, Aug. 1, Aug. 31, Sept., 
To39 | 1346 1946 1939 
Beef, British— s. d. s.' d, s. d. 
RIBS 2. ct ccccccccsescceece 1 2} 1 3} l 3 11 
Thin Flank... ccoccececes 0 1h 0 93 ¢ 93 7 
Beef, chilled or frozen— 
DR ncocehseneseeceesodece 0 % 2:3 1 35 
Thin PGs chavecenssened 0 43 0 6 Q 6 23 
Mutton, British— 1 1 53 1 54 13 
CZS cacscccscmereeeesoesees 4 “ 
ste cp <vencnmommnenetons bk: 5 gh 0 8 0 8 3 
Mutton, frozen— 
LOGts.« vccnge cacvoeneceéees 0 10} 1 0 1 0 16 
Breast eee eeee ear ewe wees oe 0 4 0 4 0 4 eee 
TRO. 05. nico cnnemeconqesséeed 1 3 1 10} 1 10} 50 
Pe ess saeuneeee eereseceesecee eee eee eee 16 
Flour (per 6 Pad sessovhesoctens oa : : 2 ~ = 
Bread r apececeereeneese a 
ree narereer eres 2 4 2% : _ a 
S$ z . eeeeteerewen ee we eeee 0 3 
ware... 0 ¢ 0 9 0 9 2 
Rete Sorcerers | ae hts ip ee a 
Cheese eceenesece eee ewes eee ee on 0 10 3 H ; ; 30 
M rine, special ..ccccccoccccs | 2 
ve standard ..cccccceees } ; - : : . ; d 
igegs, fresh Ih). cocccvcvctgece 
Eggs, fresh (each) H ° ia ° i { oh i 
Potatoes (per 7 Ib.) weseeees ‘bens 0 65 09 0 6} 1 
——$—$$ | 
Index ali foods weighted (July, 
1998108) ......ccccccrsccsedosees 135 | 168 22 





source: Mimisiry of Labow Gaseite, 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—The exceptional ease in the short loan 
market last week was prolonged into the early part of this week, 
although by Wednesday the excess of funds had grown less pro- 
nounced, The call for money against Treasury deposit receipts was 
reduced to {80 million, against nominal maturities of £100 million, 
but about £5 million of the issue was reserved for overseas monetary 
authorities, so that the £864 million of maturities in the hands of the 


(Continued on page 646) 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Oct. 12, 1946, total 
ordinary revenue was /44,306,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of 452,329,000, and 
issues to sinking funds {£140,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
£8,154,367, the deficit accrued since April 1st 
is {502,314,924 against £1,513,072,000 for 
the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


———— 





| Receipts into to the 
Exchequer 
L thousands) 


| Esti- 








: 7 | 
Revenue mate, “April | Apri Week | Week 
j 1946-47 to pe | ended | ended 
Oct. Oct. 
13, | 22, | 1945 | 1946 
1945 1946 
~~ ORDINARY | | | 
REVENUE | | i 
Income Tax...... 1111000 473,579 435,842 13,896, 13,575 
DerGee oo. sioass 80,000 11,444 17,016 286 486300 
Estate, etc., Duties 140,000! 61,030) 75,315) 1, 340, 2,050 
Giamatti seo | 29,000) 11,074 17,405 ... | 300 
Ne ae asda (325, 000 19, 213, 18,152 300 = 867 
E.P.T. 233,562' 178,991 8, = 6,760 
Other Inland Rev.| 1,000 131 158 


Total Inland Rev. 1686000 815,033 742,879 24, 184 23, 852 


Customs. .......: 595,000) 297,535 313,355, 9,195 11,981 
Excise .....es008 | 592,000 273,100 287,900! 4,900) 5,725 








Total Customs & | | 
ine bs cae 1187000 590,635 601,255 14,095 17,706 





Motor Duties.....) 45,000! 9,956 10,413 516 594 
Surplus War Stores 150,000)... 34,849... eee 
Surplus Receipts 

from Trading ..| 50,000 | ee 00 ove 
Post Office (Net 

Receipts) ...... Lee ono | een eee 
Wireless Licences.! 5,300, 1,790; 3,070 ... ‘ 


Crown Lands..... 1,000 470 450 
Receipts from | 

Sundry Loans..| 15,000, 4,971, 7,559 78) 66 
Miscell. Receipts. .| 22,000 46,400, 19,341) 80, 2,088 


Total Ord. Rev.. 





‘ 3161300 1449255 1419817 38,954 44,306 
SELF-BALANCING | | 
Post Office. ...... | 120,900) 59, 550 65, 150 1,700; 1,700 
Income Tax on) | | 

E.P.T. — ee se ae 115,569 ioe 5,142 

















Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
“tt thousands) 





























ke 
Expenditure mate, | April | April | | Week Week 
1946-47, : 1 fended ended 
~ to | Oct. | Oct. 
Oct. - 12 
13, 2, ‘ 
1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1946 
OxpINARY | 
EXPENDITURE | | 
Int. & Man. of) 
Nat. Debt..... | 490,000 254, 500 270,144; 4076 3,887 
Payments to N. | 
Ireland........ | 20,000, 4, 4.961 9,197) ... | ... 
Nat. Land Fund..} 50,000) 50,000... eee 
Other Cons. Fund) 
Services ....... ae * | 4,180 3,658 1 
FOC BS one 568, 000 263,641 333,000 4 077) 3,887 
Supply Services . .|3318917 2690599 1580978) 85, » 700, 41,600 
TOR Sa. cinta coe cou 2954240 1913977) 89,777) 45,487 

















Sevr-BaLancinG | 
P.O. & Brdcasting' ae 59,550) 65,150, 1,700) 1,700 


Income Tax on} 
E.P.T. Refunds an pais —_ 











A change has ieee made in the naan a aieive 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure under ‘“ Total Supply Services” instead of 
being shown as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
duction from ordinary revenue. 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£68,895 to £2,553,217, the other operations 
for the week increased the gross National 
Debt by {12,126,324 to £25,236 millions. 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 
PAD, RE ROO 5 oss cateert Ge kes kaxeo4nesbuso 200 
TOE. ne. a ES eR ERS 6,285 
Overseas Trade Guarantees Act, 1939, Section 4 (1) 17 
Coal Industry Nationalisation Act, 1946, Section 34(1) 1,500 
Finance Act, 1946, Section 26 (7): Post-War Credits 2,887 


‘10,889 
NET RECEIPTS (f thousands) 
Land Settlement (Facilities) Acts, 1919 and 1921 . 13 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
Week ending October 12, 1946 
(£000's) 
Net RerayMents 
% Defence Bonds 1,002 
2)%, Nat. Defence 
Bonds, 1944-48 . 50 


Net Receipts 
Treasury Bills .... 13,635 
Nat. Savings Certs. 1,350 
2$°% Defence Bonds 1,867 
Ways and Means 


Advances ...... 3,405 1945-47 see ceee 50 
Treasury Deposits. 1,500 | 2}% Nat. War Bds, 
Other Debt :— 1946-48 ....... 100 





























! 


Internal ....e00 3 3% Term. Annuities 1,594 
Tax Reserve Certs. 6,412 
Other Debt :— 
External ...... 426 
21,760 9,634 
FLOATING DEBT 
“ millions) 
| Ways and | 
ae eans | Trea- 
; Advances sury | Total 
Date |—— — ————} De | Frat 
, | Posits | ing 
by Debt 
Ten- T. Pubhe ot a 
der Depts. | Eng- 
land 
1945 | 
Oct. 13 |1690 -0 2316-9) 634-1 aa 2150 5) 6771-5 
194 
July 13 |1930 0 2569-4 416-7 | 158 1455 -0 | 6296 -8 
20 1930-0 2514-9, 326-2 | 8-8 | 1454-5) 6234-4 
” 97 |1940 -0| 2434-7) 366-0 | 15-5 | 1479 3| 6235 -0 
Aug. :1940 -0 2416-9 380-6 | 20°3 | 1504-5) 6262-2 
» 210 4940-0 2411-0) 278-2 sai 1544 -5| 6273-7 
» 17 |1940-0 2489 5| 408-7 | 10-0 | 1646-0) 6494-3 
» 24 |1940-0 2521-4) 433-9) 12-3 | 1657°5! 6565-0 
31 {1940-0 2529-3! 461-7 | 13-8 | 1647-0) 6591-7 
Sept. 7 |1950-0 2522-7, 418-1 | 200 | 1692-5) 6603-3 
ae 1950 -0) 2508-1) 439-4 1-5 | 1734-5) 6633-5 
oc 11950 -0) 2541 7) 458 +5 pam 1798 -0, 6728-2 
ée = | 452 7-0 422 4 .< |1779-0 6728-4 
Oct. 7. tees a 2531-9! 460-5 | 13-5 | 1773-5) 6749-4 
7} 14-8 | 1775-0, 6768-0 


s 1990 0, 2525-5 462- 


TREASURY BILLS 





{i millions) 
Amount Average ent 
Bane dt ie Allotted 

Tender A | - : at 

tered APPHED anotted| — eX Min. 

Rate 

rae ae ee 
1945 | >. a. 

~. 12 | 1800} 2460; 1300; 20 0.12 32 
July 12 | 150-0 | 273-3 | 1500) 10 0-79 4 
» 419) 180-0) 266-5| 1500); 10 1-31 42 
» 26 | 150-0 | 2706] 1500); 10 1-40 42 
Aug. 2/| 150-0 | 292-2; 1500; 10 0-75 31 
» 9 | 1500] 281-1; 1500; 10 1-02 % 
» 16 | 150-0 | 267-3; 1500; 10 1-3I 42 
» 25 | 150-0 | 263-7) 1500; 10 1-52 43 
» 30} 150-0 | 268-3; 1500} 10 2-83 44 
Sept. 6 | 150-0 | 289-3; 1500; 10 2-04 31 
» 13) 180-0} 299-5) 150-0 10 2-06 3 
» 20 | 150-0 | 269-2) 1500} 10 2-62 40 
. 27) 160-0) 269%) 1600; 10 1-29 41 
Oct. 4) i700 | 282°5| 1700} 10 1-58 48 
» 1} iw0} 273-4) 1700) 10 1-461 51 








On Oct. 11 applications | at £99 17s. 5d. for bills to be 
— on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 

Friday were accepted as to about 51 per cent. of the amount 
applied 4 and applications at higher prices were acce 
in full. _——— for eer were accepted at £99 
17s. 6d. and above in full. 170 million of Treasury 
Bills are being offered for Oct. 18. For the week ended 
Oct. 19 the Banks will be asked for Treasury deposits of 
£80 million (maxinrum). 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


CERTICATES AND 2}% BOND 
SUBSCRIPTION 


eee 





Totals 
to date ./*1,624,470 
* 359 weeks. § 23 — 
Up to i 


Sept. 30th 
the amount of £323 670, 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
OCTOBER 16, 1946 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
é 











Notes Issued : Govt. Debt. ll dis.a00 
In Cireln. ... 1362,474,678} Other Govt. oto 
In Bankg. De- poemriaios « - 1388,315,607 

partment .. 37,773,155 | Other Secs. .. 661.662 
Silver Coin. ‘ 1.631 
Amt. of Fid. 
Issue ....... 1400,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
172s. 3d. per 
oz. fine)..... 247,833 
1400, 247,8 833 1400 247 833 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ 

Capital ...... 14,553,000 | Govt. Sees... . 287,296, ls 

Ms ches ces 3,177,847 | Other Secs. : 

Public Deps.*. 17,362,465 | Discounts and 

Advances... 9,247, Sil 

Other Deps. Securities.... 16,294,173 
Bankers..... 260,037,889 —_—- 
Other Accts... 56,415,380 25, 541,986 

——_—_--——-—- | Notes........ 37,773,155 
316,453,269 | Gold & Silver 
RMS ecsse 1,005,254 
351,546,581 351,546,581 


* Including eae Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ millions) — 
1945 1946 


| 
“Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct 
17 a. 8 i 9 16 





Issue Dept. : a : 
Notes in circulation. .... 1325 - 1 1360- 8/1361 -9 1362-5 
Notes in banking de 

CORE os ci OC EN eS sik 25-1; 39-5) 38-4 37-4 
Government debt and | 

epomitios? ces. 11349 -4 1399 -2 1399 -2 1399-5 
Other securities. ........ | 0-6) 0:8 0-8 07 
SEs... 0r 4 vtwat ar ets ; 0 2, 0-2) 2 02 
Valued at s. per fine oz. | 172/3 172/3) 172/3. 1723 

Banking Dept. : | | 

Deposits : 
PE « diwiveh vehi veteme | 21-4 96 10-4 174 
NL = dca dies «tv kas | 252-4 282-8 267-6 260-/ 
eee... eeels Pek. 55-6 53-8 52:9 564 
WR ia oe CoS Se 309-4 346-2) 330-9 333-8 

Securities i 
Government............ 288 6 293-7 280-5 287-2 
Discounts, etc. ......... 0-7) 11-8; 112 922 
URGE iuuttnn cynin chs <a 12-4 186 17:3 165 
WN ida a vei es cba tess 301 7 324-1, 309-0 312.7 

Banking dept. res......... 25-4) 40-6 39:5 38 

40 o 
“ Proportion ”...........+ 8-2; 11-7 ii 9 iis 5 


~~ * Government debt is {11,015,100 ; capital £14,553,00 
Fiduciary issue raised from {1, 350 million to {1,40 
million on December 10, 1945. 


PROVINCIAL BANKING 








£ thousands a 
Week Aggregate 
Ended from 1 Jan. to” 

Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct 
13, 12 13, | 12 

1945 1946 1945 | 1946 

ar wees Ss a | et 


387 | 2,101 | 70,232 | 119,411 
18t zi | 1 79,336 | 89,780 
669 729 | 28,358 | 28,537 
7717 875 | 30,247 | 38,550 
1,546 | 1,155 | 49,624 | 56,719 
965 | 1,086 | 35,491 | 44,668 
5,498 | 6,298 | 220,721 | 254,315 
5,626 | 3,885 | 142,531 | 172,378 
1,636 | 1,793 | 71,443 | 75,750 











589 | 18,847 | 23,695 

* 792 | 37,392 | 43,306 

151 177 7,706 | 8,529 

12 Towns........ | 22,032 21,586 | 791,928 | 955,696 
Dublin .......... 10,536 | 9,792 | 335,165 | 419,705. 


GOLD AND SILVER 
Bank HI b e tor gold 
“tras Sd. pe age og rae’ stroughout the 
market price per fine ounct 
was raised from 44d. to 554d. on August 6th. |The N° 


market price of silver cha 71-11 ce5ntt 
pen ehante to cents on July llth. Bombay bullioe 
- rit Gold -— 
F ine Tolas 7 e i e Tole 
1946 Rs. . 4 % 
Oct. oess teh esr aeadens > = 168 15 
” 12 ** ss es 0 169 
: ee... at. etude No trading 0 
TMB sae. «ste eaten 100 12 i670 
i aiiinethcnsioosee: <7 ae. - © 166 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


US FEDERAL RESERVE 
Million $’s 


12 U.S.F.R. Banks | 
RESOURCES | Ql, 


_— 


| 26, 3, 1 
Gold certifs. on hand and due; 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
from Treasury ..........+-, 17,116) 17,327!) 17,314 17,342 
Total reserves .......eeeee- 17,867; 18,097) 18,095 18,122 
Total cash reserves......... | 227) 300| 287 280 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ...... 23,272! 23,866) 23,555| 23,502 
Total loans and secs. ....... | 25,588) 24,164) 23,775 23,774 
Total resources .........8.. 43,619) 45,219) 44,754 44,415 
LIABILITIES | 
F.R. notes in cirn. ......... | 24,137 24,416: 24,482 24,552 
Exeess mr. bank res. ....... | 1,020: 770| 940 810 
Mr. bank res. dep. .........| 15,537) 15,975, 16,166 16,019 
Govt. deposits..........06- | 535) 928} 357 482 
Total deposits .....sse5e05- 17,491 18,115 17,568 17,422 
Total liabilities ............ 43,619 45,219) 44,754) 44,415 
Reserve ratio... ....ceeeees 42 9% 42 5% 43 09% 43-29% 
Bank axp TREASURY | 
RESOURCES | | 
Monetary gold stock........ 20,040 20,301 20,306 20,305 
Treasury & bank currency ..| 4,257, 4,547; 4,546 4,544 
LIABILITIES | 
Money in circulation........ 27,962, 28.448 28,526: 28,608 


Treasury cash and dep, ..... | 2,817 5,207, 2,658) 2,753 
| | 


} 





CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 
Million £’s 


| Oct. | Sept. | Sept. Oct. 
| 6 | 2 | 2) 5, 
1945 | 1946 | 1946 , 1946 


ASSETS 
Gal isis Sc oo shes ntl ta eee 265 2-65) 2-65 2-65 
Det. Govt. 9008: i. ds acessns 29-42 34-39) 34-39 34-39 
Sterling balances........... 2°36 0-75, 0:90 1:32 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation........| 35 * 38-35) 38-39 38-71 


BANK OF FRANCE 

__________ Million Francs 

| Oct. | Sept. Sept. | Oct. 
ok We | 


! , | , 3, 
ieee ASSETS 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
sold ..... REESE Cy ice & 75,151, 94,817, 94,817 94,817 
Private discounts and } 
advances, . Bend 5 Sais 36,131 95,398 98,026 101,538 
Advances to State :— ! 
BOM Ese i. 480,506 503,350: 513,450! 520,550 


{a) In occupation costs. | 426,000 426,000, 426,000) 426,000 
(6) Treasury advances .|_ Nil 17,900; 28,100 35,100 
(c) Fixed advances*...} 54,496 59,450! 59,450: 59,450 


, LIABILITIES | 
Notes Sy iin teh kicdcgeee 496,258 654,660 667,567 681,150 
Deposits MR oaks ea. 100,002 53,417! 54,634 52,648 
(4) Govt. accounts ....; 53,598 737, 804! 719 


(0) Other accounts ....) 46,404 52,680! 53,834 51,929 
j | | { 


~* Including obligations of the State relating to the Bank 
of Belgium's Gold deposit—5,003 (1946), 9,446 (1945). 
NETHERLANDS BANK—Million fiorins 


Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
24. 16, | 30, 


, ae ee + , 
ASSETS ' 1945 | 1946 | 1946 1946 
Gold Tecgen ste eulds 712-8 698-5 699-1 699-1 
Foreign balances, etc.*.. 4,490 -3 4,552-1 4,544 -6 4,601 -2 
Home bills............ 0-1 Nil Nil | 0-1 
Loans and advances on | 
current account...... 158-0, 156-0) 155-8 186-8 
of which to N.E.I..... 44-8 42 -2 42-2 42 +2 
Advances to Govt. ..... Nil Nil Nil Nil 


Other ‘assets... 6. 5...52. | 19-0 118-3, 110-6 102-6 


i 
} 
LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation . 


..- 1161-3, 2,766 -0! 2,755 -7 2,816 -1 
Current accounts :— | 


lab -Gewk. v5 6ccscvece 1,487 -9 1,312 -6! 1,267 -9 1,278 -4 
(b) Govt. special... . . 105-3) 110-0/ 110-3 110-3 


i A 2,245-3 813-8) 846-2 860-3 
of which blocked | { 
as result of notes } 


110-2! 122-9, 104-3 


surrender ....... Nil 
Sundry accounts....... 148-6 189-6! 197-0! 191-8 


"© This item includes clearing account balances. — 
. 


645 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
_ Million rupees 


| Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 

| 28, 13, | 20, | 27, 

_ Assets | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
Gold coin and bullion. ...... 444, 444 444 444 
Rupee coin. ....,......00.-1.. 10 3) «. DAL. 208 
Balances abroad ........... | 2,084, 5,365) 5,306) 5,156 
Sterling securities ......... 10,423 11,353 11,353 11,353 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs. ....... | 578; 578) 578 578 
Eivestinbhttouis. ¢ ssinnccees ; 522) 162; 163} 163 

_ Liasiwities | } | 

Notes in circulation ........ 11,418) 12,035) 11,942! 11,879 
Deposits: Govt. ........../ 4,078 5,107| 5,136} 5,043 
Banks: ... «89362 ' 1111, 896; 869) 868 
Reserve weak dO EEE +++ 93 5% (93 9% '93 8% 193 -8% 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
rs Million Swiss Frs. 


| | | ES 
Oct. | Sept. | Sept. | Oct. 
1; 4 eget) Ff 


ASSETS | 1945 1946 | 1946 1946 
1 ecani LE Ee 4745 -3.4878 -1 4881 -4.4850 -4 
Foreign exchange ........../ 99 -0' 156-8 148-6 153- 
WOON. B85 kins kss 234-6 29-0' 29-0 2446 
Advances .................| 17-9) 30-8) 34:2) 34-4 
Sam. Ss ee | 63-7 53-9) 53-6) 54-9 


| 

| | 

LIABILITIES | | | 

Notes in circulation ........ 3596 +7|3642 -9 3784 -9'3743 -2 

Other sight liabs, .......... 1290 -2,1218 -4'1078 ‘9/1087 7 
| ; 


BANK OF CANADA 
Million Can. $’s 

ue ‘| Oct. | Sept. 7 Oct. | Oct.” 
\ oe ee ee” i 9¥9, 
1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 


Reserve: Goldf .......]  «.. P ves ais t 
= OEE a6 i540 | 176-63) 0-74 0-74 0-94 
Securities ............; (1674 -10,1797 -98 1804 -20'1808 -87 
LIABILITIES | | 
Note circulation ....... |1124 -43}1147 -54.1150 -31 1152 -06 
Deposits: Dom. Govt...| 40-47) 27-36) 39-22) 58-13 
Chartered banks. ...... | 443 +35) 511-34) 517-60! 499-16 


T Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign 
Exchange Control Board against securities. 





Renold and Coventry Chain.—This Man- 
chester eng:neering concern appears to be 
overcoming transition problems with success 
and in the past year was able to increase the 
distribution and to improve the liquid posi- 
tion. The year’s accounts include the results 
of the overseas subsidiaries for the first time 
since the war, but it is not disclosed to what 
extent these contributed to the year’s results, 
nor how much of the net investment, 
amounting to over £250,000, is represented 
by fixed assets. Presumably the directors 
intend to operate on a bank loan, which in 
June amounted to £270,314, until the level 
of stock required in peace-time can be deter- 
mined. No indication is given in the report 
of the probable financial needs of the sub- 
sidiaries, but reference is made to the general 
high cost of re-equipment, against which the 
capital reserve has been created. 

Years to June 30th, 
1944 1945 


ie 
Earnings and Divs. :— f : 
Trading profit ...... 207,098 202,930 182,875* 
Undistrib’d by sub cos. a ass 29,637 
Taxation ........... 102,000 86,600 Cr. 1,481 
Capital reserve ...... ae 25,000 29,000 
Pref. dividend ; 1... ; 8,388 8,388 8, 808 
Ordinary Stock :— 
MOM occ cce ncn 96,710 $2,942 116,911 
DUE dei oni ahd, ois - 45,253 56,566 74,666 
i a - ld 18-3 23-5 
ee Ne Sa ashes 10 12} 15 
Reserves... ........ 50,000 30,000 + 35,000 
Carry forward ...... 27,299 23,675 30,920 
Bal. Sheet Analysis :-—~ 
Fined assets lessdeprec. 771,242 819,383 830,926 
Net invest. in sub. cos. 244,960 244,938 — 254,542 
Current assets ...... 1,130,436 1,177,615 1,218,299 
Net current assets... 527,977 523,063 643,367 
vn Reapers .- 1,184,656 1,184,656 1,184,656 


* Including wati sidi nies, 
* Also (100,000 from Centinenteies. and £85,000 LPT. 
a on account of subsidiary companies de- 

+ Contingencies, 

Demand at home and overseas for efficient 
we transmission equipment and _ for 
bour-saving factory machinery is consider- 
able. The bicycle trade, for which Renold’s 
Supply a vital component, is fully employed. 

1¢ Outlook would seem to justify a higher 
Price for the £1 units, which, at 63s., yield 
44 1§s. 3d. per cent, though the conservative 
voard may not further raise the dividend, in 
lew of requirements of the physical 
*xpansion programme. 


COMPANY NOTES 


Associated London Properties. — The 
accounts of this leasehold flat and shop 
property company reflect a further recovery in 
earnings. ‘The directors intend to pay two 
years’ dividend arrears on the 6 per cent first 
preference, bringing payments to September 
30th, 1942. At present they have no proposals 
to submit for settling arrears on the pre- 
ference issues. Full service on the debenture 
debt was resumed only this year. The 
potentially highly geared equity capital may 
soon benefit from the restoration of income, 
through higher rents and the repair of war 
damaged premises; capital values have prob- 
ably already recovered. 


Years to June 24th 
1945 


1939 1946 
£ £ £ 

Earnings and Divs. :— 

Total revenue ....... 170,354 207,913 235,391 
Loan service ........ 106,811 111,955 134,852 
Taxation ........0. ; i 37,250 35,000 
Staff pensions, etc. .. 3,328 2,792 2,803 
Repairs, etc. ........ 8,042 31,312 26,717 
Pref. dividends ..... ‘ 26,100 +18,000 18,300 

Ordin Stock :— 

Raed ie 072 6,604 ~—«17,719 

Ri 11,622 in bi 

Earned %...sccs eee 3°8 3-3 80 

RR ae 4 sine in 

Carry forward ...... 14,468 140,283 161,302 
. Sheet Analysis :— : 

Beco assets = nities se 3,880,565 4,147,129 4,291,251 
Net invest. in sub. cos, 19,510 6,526 Dr. 1,086 
Current assets ...... 93,472 220 437 159,689 
Net current liabilities. 40,135 136,268 153,182 


Debenture capital.... 995,855 2,940,076 3,040,303 

Share scaler Sat wail 1,000,775 1,000,775 1,000,775 

+ No dividends paid in 1944-45 and_{£15,000 net paid in 
1945-46. 


The latest annual report is tastefully laid 
out in red and black print, thanks to the 
employment of an expert typographer. Share- 
holders may find the new presentation— 
which, though attractive, suffers from a lack 
of highlight and emphasis—rather unfamiliar, 
for that meaningless but customary “total 
of the balance sheet” has been ruthlessly 
eliminated. A more serious criticism is that 
the balance sheet groups the “suspense” 
assets with the fixed assets and does not 
segregate the interests in subsidiaries. As a 
whole the profit and loss account Is more 
easily read than the compressed balance 
sheet, which, though intelligently arranged, 


fails, possibly by its appearance rather than 
its arrangement, to provide shareholders with 
all the enlightenment it might have achieved. 
The inclusion of a detailed commentary 
on changes in the balance sheet during the 
year and of a consolidated assets statement 
for the interests in subsidiaries are welcome. 
The £1 ordinary are quoted at 17s. 9d. and 
discount a further recovery in earnings. 


* 


British Celanese—The full preliminary 
statement for the year ended June 30, 1946, 
accompanying the announcement of the 
maintenance of the dividends, showed a sub- 
stantial further recovery in profits, and a 
sharp rise in the total taxation provisions. 
As these results were achieved in a year when 
EPT was payable at an effective rate of 80 
per cent—this year it will be 30 per cent— 
and the current year will be the first to show 
the benefits of debenture refunding at 3} per 
cent, the outlook appears good. The labour 
shortage is limiting production. 


Years to June 30th, 
1944 1945 








1946 
Earnings and Divs. :— * 
Trading profit ..... - 2,060,846 2,128,189 2,534,872 
Total profit ......... 2,084,990 2,161,383 2,576 352 
jation ........ 412,000 , 434,000 
Directors and A.R.P.. 30,288 27,594 29,313 
Research, etc. ....... 89,941 191.297 183,334 
Debt. service 088 156,046 155,573 
Taxation ...... -. 590,000 816,000 1,175,000 
Pref. dividends ...... 246,875 246,875 259,219 
Funding certificates . 130, 100,051 101,003 
Debt issue expenses . 106,477 tee “a 
Ord. & partic. on 2nd. pref. :— 
as tas csiesses 244,987 213,590 238,910 
PW ioc ae otek 218,975 117,938 129,732 
Earned %, on ord. ... 17-3 14°5 14-8 
Paid % on ord. “ 15 8 8 
General reserve ne 255,000 50,000 
Carry forward 603,587 444.169 503 347 


The company will receive an EPT refund of 
some £300,000 net towards re-equipment 
and development. The reserve and carry- 
forward now exceed £900,000, a figure 
approaching that of intangible assets in the 
last balance sheet. The fos. ordinary vield 
£2 10s. 9d per cent at 31s. 6d.; the f1 
participating preference at 33s. 9d. yield 
£5 §s. 3d. per cent. 






























































646 THE ECONOMIST, October 19, 1946 THE 
COMPANY RESULTS (October 1, 1946, to October. 16, 1946) L C 
Se ne re ae ee ee i ee ee 
Net Available | Appropriation | Preceding Year 
rss 
Year Total Deprecia- Profit _ for | TUT geo | OE Pric 
Company Ended Profit tion, etc. | after Deb. | Distribu- || prog, Ord. | pate | To Free in il. . Zotal Net | or Year 
Interest “= i) 6(Div. 1 Div. Reserves ees |} Profit | Profit | piy tan, 1 to’ 
i} | | Forward | | : “Fis T 
i | High | 
\\ ta | | 
£ [a Boe Fe Re it  £ £ 9% 
cent pre one and — Komugns Mar. 31 75,130 i146 35.327 57,865 | § sis | 16,967 | 6 xf 000 + £ oss | 70,042 15.873 | Na ws 
cal, Weintuen Oe cs April 30 | 135.997 | 30,000] 83,135| 116,016} 5116! 15,199; 9 40,000 |+ 22,820 || 228,899| 261143, 
eee ode Waban edi... lod eek anal Le! a 206,155 | 246.793 || 44844) 136,000 6 fe 25,311 | 421,789] assioo| & 1034 | 
Sheffield Forge = ae ee nie June 30 23,309 ins 2,613 14,139 sii | 4,497 | 10 eee — 1,884 | 12,911 6,050; 5 103% | 
i it ower ] j 
Victoria Falls & aie oo opesee Dec. 31 | 2,085,210 | 1,373,871 582,050 924,290 144,583 | 277,917 19 150,000 |+ 9,550 | 1,727,055 575,921 15 104 
Financial, Land, &c. | | | 10 
; 7,670| 94599) ... | 14,120 . {+ 3,550) 68,942] 22, 
Argentine Land & lnyestment «; ..- on eee 4 283 391 1 383 3019 176,302 15,0004}... v- | 21,019 || 207,913} 24 bo | Nil 101 
Associated Loridon Propertivs.“----.-. | June 24) 23591) 29,412 | 44,799 || 13,750; i000) % iijo00 | “5.338 / 115561 | asst wee 
ee ; ee : : i 3 7,589 | oa ase - 21,958 19,819 | Nil : 
Lewis (John) Partnership............- April 30 54,846 . 52,204 61,711 | 5 , 106 
Trafford Park Rae kaise eaecrenes June 30 | 107,122 10,931 35,129 106,060 - 27,787 a + 1,342 | 103,186 34,070 1h Lg 
Motor, Aviation, &c. 
iation ' ; ai , 0 25,000 |— 26,561 | 594,217; 191557, ¢ 
F Astetion Dee. . eoGi< . scceeee . | Mar. 31 457,151 eae 54,965 | 126,274 56,526 | 1 557 | Bt 101 
Renold & Coventry Chain Co......++». June 30} 247,875]... 210,719 | 8,808} 74,666 | 15 120,000 |+ 7,245 | 218,930 | 118,629 | 12h ia I 
bber 107§ . 
Aberfoyle Plantations ...........+++++ Mar. 31 1,503 ee = |Dr. 3,045 6,359 . oe ove * |— 3,045 | 808 Dr. 130) Nil 10% |. 
Batavia Rubber & Tea Estates........ Dec. 31 187 ».  |Dr. 646 |Dr. 1,702 | ae sh i — 646 192 |Dr. 546 | Nil 115% |. 
Bidor Rubber Estate.............+..+. Mar. 31 186 os Dr. 3,617 Dr. 2,487 . a aod boo | a | 379 |Dr. 469 | Nil 129 | 
Bradwall (F.M.S.) Rubber ..........++ Dec. 31 818 esp Dr. 4 eee oe vel ote IT * = i in | Nil — | 
Chungloon Rubber Estate ..........+ Mar. 31 2,730 Het ae ssa “i ° + = i pi _ 0 | Nil 1074 
Indian Peninsula Rubber & Tea....... une 30 400 sad Dr. 299 ” . on H 70 j 496 8} 113 
Jabi Rubber Plantations .......-.+.+- ar. 31 3,302 --  |Dr 420 10,226 eee eee eee - oe = 43| Nil 1018 
eram Rubber Estates ............++- Mar. 31 5,379 ate ~. 710 ies aoe <a dee - a see Dr. 1,263 | Nil 6b | 
Klabang Rubber Co. .............-++- Dec. 31 1,374 ee Dr. 212 _ ° one eae oe i | on 18) Nil me 
Malay United Rubber Estates........ + | Mar. 31 2,453 ese Dr. 12 5,389 | . eve o eee - ont ~ - 606 | Nil f os 
Nordanal (Johore) Rubber Estates..... Dec. 31 760 ate \De 209 3,962 | ° wes ose eee - aioe } i: iP. 2,275 Nil I “ee i 
Sungei Bahru Rubber Estates......... Mar. 31 3,245 ess Dr. 1 ,058 86 | . ove ons eee - x905 i — _ 369 Nil (a) To 
Sungei Gettah Rubber ............-++ Mar. 31 2,325 ee Dr. 3,795 10,009 e os ae eve ~ } =o 35 | Nil a 
Tai Tak Plantations .......se0csesee Mar. 31 246 j- Dr. 2,399 1,238 | on sien one eee - aan I ‘Dr. 548 Nil Price 
‘Tonghurst Rubber Estates...........: Mar. 31 877 om Dr. 2,581 1,589 | . one om on - aoe 303 Dr. 25 2| Nil Year 1 
United Patani a censoud Dec, 31 3,554 wen Dr. 1.777 29,860 wee eve oes ose - 1.1 5,062 |Dr. 3,246 | Nil Tat] 
tores | High | 
Hepworth (i) sin Sa GEeids wdemense ee July 31 109,191 ove 93,491 158,150 21,525 35,750; 10 60,000 |— 23,784 75,340 59,640 5 
ea ' | 
Ankola Tea & Rubber.........s-.+008 April 30 394 ove 367 |Dr. 10,367 ooo . wes ove + 367 | 405 | 240! Nil 10 
British Darjeeling DRO de gids 05 «si Dec. 31 10,909 - 4,199 6,78 sas 3,168 | + 31} 9,751! 3,750 | 103} 
os Wak Ga cio k 55 weds oddes= 0009 Dec. 31} 130,753 “ sa7% oie | a 4 ieee | . ° + aS | sa 709 | aha ll m5 4] 
E i f India & Ceylon Tea ........ Dec. 31 89,297 . 19,747 . } ‘ i > | eee = ifr ‘ 203 | 5 107} ] 
Themes Ton Acenatien v0psesedenceus Dec. 31 110,094 . 36,432 66,663 i om 36,575 | 8 ooo - 143 { 39,935 38,435 1h 
Jokai (Assam) Tea Co. ........ceeeeee Dec, 31 236,571 © see 78,541 126,851 i 6,000 | 72,272 | 12 eve + 269 |; 177,594 65,4352 10 100} | 
Pathini Tea Co. 26.2.0. vercceve sewers Dec. 31 24,590 eve 1,135 7,141 || 1,128 | 5,499 ove + 508 17,052 6,502 | 125 101 | 2 
Peacock & — a Tea, &... | Dec. 31 6,751 eco 5,488 12,366 | 1,986 2,732 4 ove + 770 6,402 5,401 5 ms 
tiles ; | 
Fulton (William) & Sons spies wannabe | i 30 52,130 oe 7,589 9,834 2,257 2,365 5 2,000 |+ 967 48,876 6,644 5 101; | 1 
Parkland Manufacturing Co. .......... eb, 28 60,193 45,865 60,974 i os 33,000 15 oT + 2,865 | 71,514 44,830 | 15 ‘ , 
Smale (Josiah) = Aa noe nek hiekee June 1 13,707 6.855 10,388 | on 5,872 15 eco + 983 l 10,428 3,708 | 10 t 
rusts ; i} j 
Cables Investment Trust ............. | June 30 359,772 | ‘a 226 673 515,402 || 90,000 100,000 | 5 ‘site + 36,673 | 341,983 220,579 5 4 
Palmerston Investment Trust ......... | June 30} 35,852 geo 35,851 38,175 i ae | 1,276 | 10 28,500 (+ 75 | 6,709 2,223 2 75; | 
Second aa a. pena nt ts oo. | Aug. 31 65,105 | 16,078 34,129 i 11,025 e bee 4,000 1+ 1,053 \ 60,126 | 14,049, Nil = 
er es | 
Allied Industrial Servic... Ws iOS. une 30 | ae | tScles <—_ sonaae & 500 | ae e 62,500 |+ ae omer = ” 7 : 
Ardath Tob COs igi bdatoess Gee ts une 30 | 52! agi { i 3 , mens + , ; 7 
Sunk Comdion ied... April 30 | 4.088 3,820 re 15,035 | “3150 3,937 | 10 is Pr t shoal $0,800 He 10,050 | 0 ae 
OS oo et PE une 30; 2,972 | . 34,8 oa . asi . 35, ‘38, .925¢ Dr. 23,749¢ Ni 
Blakey’s Boot Protectors ............. une 30} 45,542 72,651 | 13,253 | 20 a + 711 | 48.279 19,719 20 — 
Brightside Foundry & Engineering Co. . | Jie 30 104,961 | 70.475 | 209,876 1,313 43,312 45 44,003 |— 18,153 140,730 75.651 40 Year 19 
British Sugar Corporation ............ Mar. 31; 621,263 | 158,586 inn 123,750 | uy ee [+ 3,921 541,810 108.789 | 44 Jan. 1 10 Oc 
Brown, Hopwood & Gilbert........... une 30 | 18,662 | 18,749 853 ,600 | 15 tl — 1515) 20,297 7,126 as High | 1 
Brush Electrical Engineering.......... . 31 | 343,479 3,484 | 10,766 15,974 4 ese + 45,184 | oe eo a won 
Chambers Whart & Cold Stores........ | June 28 62,639 | ante | yeast aoe i i 7,500 (+ , a8 } weet oer a “4 
Sine bade he ee ae | Jace 30 | gol'est 304,772 : 162'000 gt si: 1438 || 827.951 | 168:180| 6 17} 
lidder Seite C0... . <b vcuscescecc ease | 7 : aia 5 ! io , ; : 
Hickson, Lloyd & King ........0..... | June 30! 62939 43,013 || 5,250} 14.110 10 10,000 |+ ‘437 | 31.360; 15,142| 7 ua 
Ketton Portland Cement Co..........- une 30} _ 85,862 58,080 | 10,513) 13,125 10 ve | 498 |} | 128,208 | 25,062 10 a he 
Leyland & Birmingham Rubber ....... une 30 195,988 222,217. | 6,000 84,000 | 14 75,000 |+ 1,142 124,744 104,968 | 12} ie x 
Odeon Theatres .........ssessececees une 22 | 1,350,072 | 564,518 | 93,789 | 165,724 init 217,885 |+ 7,845 | 1,048,506 | 366,581 25 ak 
ga eer ia so] fue ake | we) =) Bel oe eee eel Si S| | 
cansome & Maries Dearing UO......... 9 j ° ii on . i i — } ¥ , j 
Skinner (Thomas) & Co... .......-.045 ar. 31 74,362 | 43,548 | 5,381 9,625 10 13,500 + 12,168 | 51,881 14,900; 6 ost ; 
Smithfield & Argentine Meat.......... Dec. 31 | 188,218 | 21,616 |) * oon eas ene + 46,937 || 50,793 Dr. 71,393 | Nil | 
Stone (Max) Limited...........5..... June 30 | 121,446 | 35,885 |) 3,840 19,800 | 40 5,000 |+ 173 | 75,725 | 18,149 is % ; 
Swan (John) & Sons .-............... April 30 32,300 | 27,859 | sole 5,600 | 10¢ 3,000 |— 1,670 || 28,638 8,717 | 10 
Wake & Dean Limited .......... seeee | June 30} 60,763 50,647, =—:10,200 3s 000, 8 5,000 |— 739, 59,683 | 21,663» 8 wel s 
October 1, 1948, to October 16, 1946 vote | 1n868 | 6,507 697 | 2,132 | 925 270 | 467 | 3,462 ( f 
tober 1, , , 1946..... i 263 | ! 4 [ ® | 9, 462 
January 1, 1946, to October 16, 1946.... | 1,589 | $92,912 | 9/678 | 152,555 | 253,095 | 90,683 | 599 | ° 17,551 + 8,400 376,324 | 134,969 | 7 al 3 
| } i i i | i ! u 83 
+ Free of Income Tax. (a) Paid on 6 per cent. Cumulative Preference Stock for year to Septem 29, ; (c) 18 Months. 1 ye} 6 
104/-} 
{% | 
i Paris. Francs 479-70-480-30. Syria. Pias. 881-885. Sweden. Kr. (18-159) 14-47-50. (/- 
(Continued from page 643) . 19-98-20 -02k. Mollaad. Fis. 10-68-10, Dutch East indies. Fis. 10-63-70 Duteh 6). : 
uy ‘ : a 68 6 = 8 
clearing and Scottish banks exceeded their payments by over {11 | West Florins (12 +11) 7-58-62. Francs 176}-. Denmark. Ke. 19 5-8 = 8 
million. On bills the Treasury was again a net borrower, to an amount | Pragwe. 201-202k. Portugal. Escudos (1/0) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 99 -80-100 -30. | 
of £20 million, and the market—as a Note on page 636 records— Pease teh bveee i mail mon ey 1b ee Brazil. Cruz. 75 -44l6cr. (buying). Uruguay. a . 
secured another large allotment. Fixed Rates for Payment to Bank of England for the Clearing Offices. Spain. Pesetas 44-00. 
The discount houses, however, apparently held a larger proportion | Maly. 71-25 lire. 71/~ 


than usual of the maturing bills and thus were rather reluctant sellers 
despite the keen demand from the banks which, in default of another 
ready outlet for excess funds, paid for their TDR’s early in the week. 
The Bank return shows a moderate decline in bankers’ balances, but 
this is wholly due to a temporary expansion of public and private 
deposits, for the total security portfolio is actually nearly £4 million 
higher. 

The Note circulation is a shade higher ; its recent trend is analysed 
in a Note on page 640. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates prevailed on Oct. 16, 1946 :—~ 
Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 
%; 4months, %°% ; 6 months, ai 3 Treasury Bills: 2 months, 
| . Day-to-day money, 42%. Loans, . Bank deposit 
ae ee oud aT 4% (max.). Fine trade bilis, 3 months, 1-14% : 4 months, 
~14% ; 6 mon’ bs 
Rates.— s I towing rates fixed by the Bank of England prevailed on Oct. 16, 


1 Dnitee. es st td -B6R) 4 0L 034 jail transfers, 4-02}-03$. Canada. $ to 
to ; ma * hy 
(4 -86$) 4-02-04; mail transfers, 4-02-0434. Switzerland. Francs te £ (25 -224) 17-34-36. 


Free Market Rates.—The following rates prevailed on Oct. 16, 


1946 :-— 
Piastres (97}) 978-4. India. R (18d. per rupee) 174)-18 4d. tran. Ri. 128- 
rE", Kong. 1/24-1/3 4. Singapore. 2/4 Hy 2/4b- ol ah 
s Chile, Peru, Bolivia aud Paraguay for which no rate 16 


ex 





ccounts are in force for 
is quoted in London. 
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Prices, 


946 
Jan, Ito Oct. 16 
Toe | 
High ee. 


Yea 





112 


1074 
113 
1014 


S. 


* To redemption, assum 
feEarliest date. 


Ee | rice 
Name of Security s § Tet 
“ | 1946 
Con 3% 1948- 53 E 
101 version nes 102. 

- War Bonds 2 Rates : E 102 
Exchequer 100 
Wer Bandas iorss | E 1024 
‘War Bonds 24% 1952-54../) E | 102, 
Funding 23% 1952-57 ... | E 104 
Bonds 24% 1954-56..| E 102% | 
'Nat. Def, 3% 1954-58. ...: | EB | 1064 | 
|War Loan 3% 1955-59... .| E 106 & xd 
Savings Bds. 3% 1955-65..| E | 105% | 

24% 1956-61..... | E. | 1024xd- 
3% 1959-69...... i E | 105§xd 
‘ade 1960-90 ee |E 
1960-70. °)) 05H 
jceviams Bds. 24% 1964-67. toe 100 } xd! 
| Victory Bonds 4% 1920-76 \ § 119} 
Savings Bds. 3%, "1965-75..| E 1074 
Mies | ea aft. 1952..)) EB 107 
ter igsty. ‘| E | i 
Coat, er (after 1961)... E ili 
jr % (after 1975) | U -- 
vas. Stk. 3% (aft. 1966).| E 107} 
ll Redemption % (1986-96). \ E 1a | 
Local Loans 3%(a) ....... | Ut 10H 
\\Consols 24%...........+. | U 97k | 


assumptions indicated: Net vields after allowing for tax at 9s. in {. 
= Undated (flat yield). § Average life 17 yrs. 6 mths. | 


ia) To be redeemed at par 5 January, 1947 


‘ )) Prices, Year : Pres, | Price, | Yield, | 3 
Prices, _lto ij i 
Year 1945 |) 16 Uan. Name of Security. | Oct’ | Oct. Oc 


igh | Low | High | Low | 


101} 
1033 
115 

107} 


100} 
101} 
102 


98 
101} 


Jan. 1 to Oct. 1 


“High | Low 


Last two i 
Dividends 
(a) 6) | 


ka 
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(a) Interim div, Final div. 
) Includes 2}% tax tree yiek 








| 


Dom. & Col. Govts. 
00 lauseeata 3 34% 1965-69. . 


102§ |New Zealand 54% 1962-65... 


14 Nigeria 4% 1963........ 


05 Pe Arica 35% 1954-59. «| 
: Seacke | 


Corporation 
99} pooner 24% 1955-57... 
100} 3% 1958-63........, 
100 Glasgow $8 1963-66. vases 


97 ee Cc. 3%, isis na ode || 
100} Het ®/ 1954-64. .....|| 
I Foreign ome 


rgentine 34% Bds. 
argentine 3 Gtd. 105489". 
Brazil 4% 1889 A, Int. | 
2%. 








94 
554 
64 Brazil 56, 1914A, Int. 
25 chile 6%, Race 24/04 
45 (Chinese 5 SS dese b obs 
e| | core eaoes A 
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LONDON ACTIVE vERURITY PRICES. AND YIELDS 





| 


% Hy Iron, Coal and Stee) | 
5 a! |Babcock & Wilcox Ord. £1. 
i ena Colliery Ord. {1.. ; 
6 ||Brown (john) Ord. 10/-.. 
@ \Cammeli Laird Ord. Stk. 5/-| 
b | Colvilles Ord. Stk. {1 ...... H 
7 Cory (Wm.) Ord. Stk. {1.. 
| Dorman Long Ord. {1 ..... 
5 Guest Keen &c. Ord Stk. £1)! 
@ | Hadfields Ord. Stk. 10/- . 
¢ | Harland & W. Ord. Stk. f1. “H 
rte Powell Duffryn Ord. Stk. ) 


be 
NSOnouwn 


174 5 Staveley Coal Ord. Stk. £1. . 
12} ¢ Stewarts & Lloyds Def. {1.. 
4 a Swan, Hunter Ord. Stk. a? 
l2¢e¢ Thomas & Bald. Ord. 6/8. . 
24.4 | United Steel Ord. Stk. a... 
4a) Vickers Ord. Stk. 10/- . -l 
Textiles I 

Nil-c Bleachers Assn. Ord. Stk. £2"! 
5 ¢ Bradford Dyers Ord. Stk. et 
8 ¢ \British Celanese Ord. 10/-.. 
645 ‘Coats, J. & P. Ord. Stk. £1.. 
24a | Courtanids Ord. Stk. {1.. 
2$a@ | English S, Cotton Ord. {1.. : 
5 ¢ | Fine Cotton Spns. Ord. {1.. 
as Hoyle osbua) Ord. Sa 9/21 

¢ | Lanes. Cotton Ord. Stk. £1. ‘| 
20 ¢) Patons & Baldwins Ord. {1. 

|| Electrical M 
5 « Hanon. Elect. on Stk. £1. 
4a iB Ins. & Callenders Ord. “ill 
b Crompton Park. ‘A’ Stk. 5/-'| 
4 a ||English Electric Ord. Stk, £1) 
17} ¢ ‘General Electric Ord. Stk. i) 

| Gas and peed i 


& 


y . rh Bre 0 | 
4a istol Aeroplane Stk..10/-. 
10 ¢ |De Havillana Ora. St, “A. 
Tt ¢ | Ford Motor Ord. Stk. ora 6) ete 
15 a) | Hawker Siddele 

epb) Orde he 





ti b | Morris | 

20 ¢} | Rolls-Royce © ea . 
ii Shipp: { 

rr b Cunard Ord. St ep airiarcss-1 

: oie iF Witby Ord, Stk. sti | 

oo jit 
2 aiiP. & O. De sie * 
; ¢ Rove) ail Lines OA Stk. isl 
e} 


‘Union Castle Mail Stk. £1. 
l Tea and Rubber | 
Nil c ||Anglo-Dutch of Java {1..../ 


10 6 |\Jokai (Assam) Tea {1...... + 
Nil ¢ |London Asiatic Rbr. 2/-.. 
Nilc Rubber Pitns. Trust {1..... | 


Nilc jUaype ae oom igen 


15 a llAnglo-Iranies Ord. Stk. A.| 
W s Ane Trinidad Ord. 5/-. 
@ | Burmah Oil Ord. Stk. a. 

jst Shel Transport Ord. Stk. ‘il 

0b Trinidad Leaseholds {1..... 
Miscellaneous | 

17} 6 Assoc. British Picture os | 

10 ¢ ||Assoc. P. Commas, Ore. f 

5 a | Barker (John) Ord. | & 

35 ¢ | Boots Pure Drug 

2 @ ||British Aluminium Stk. 





| 





es Cable & Wir. Hdg. Stk......|! 
123 g Carreras ‘A" Ord 1 eves . 

De La Rue (Thomas) Ord. /1/! 
[Dunlop Rubber Ord. Stk. {1 


a 

b 

c 

¢ |\Blec. & Mus. Ind. Stk. 10/-. 
c , 
6 

b 


\Gaumont British Ord. 10/- 
Gestetner Ltd. Ord. Stk. 5/- 





i 
S 








t7} a | 


| 
$1.60 ¢ |\International Nickel n. e 


5 ¢ | Lever & Unilever Ord, oon 
10 ¢ | London Brick Ord. ree 
35 b | Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 5/- ... 
5 @| ||Metal Box Ord. Stk. {1..... 
IIMurex 2 oe le aaa kd | 
Focatres Oni. "t07-| 

Pinchiss Johnson Ord. 0/- 

@ | Tate & Lyle Ord. Stk pe: 

7 peal x Safety Glass 10, 

eae fi. 

Ehret oe f° 

‘United Molasses Ord. 6/8. 
¢ ||\Wall Paper paid yk $d0 
is Woolworth oe ipaceeea 


ay Ashanti Gobinelds Prd. u- : 








0 a! 








(Seber ete ot " Africa £ 
Qa nandieaiein C ‘i. ; ; Satel 
15 a Randionten 0 ry eke | 
Nil c |Roan Antelope ioe: amen’ 
45 a |\Sub Nigel Ord. 10/- .......) 


1a | | Union Cp. 12/6 fy. Ay ere 


'W. Witwatersrand 


seen 


a s payment 10% from War el Reserve 


(p) Yield basis, 8%. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED (|]| THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAL 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. N ING CORPORAT 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, €.C.2. BANK ION 














































onrrrey petae AND FULLY PAID UP - $20 . 
BRANCHES: RESER OS STERLING - se: @taseon 
Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya SE eanvE heres OF EMBERS = «= $20,000,000 
Aden Point (8. India) Mandalay Mombasa Colony Head Office: HONGKONG. 
SS a — — London Office: 9, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.c.3. 
Celeutta Kand on Betebbe Chief Manager: THe HonovurnaBus Mz. A. Mogss, C.B.E. 
Cawnpore Karacht Tuticorin Jinja } Uganda BRANOHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
Chittagong Lahore — Kampala THE FAR EAST, Bte. 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga... eo ove - Tanganyika Territory HONGKONG & SHANGHAI! BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED. 








SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... ... &4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL eve eee &2,000,000 


RESERVE FUND ... eee eo» £&2,200,000 
The Bank —— ev description of Eastern Banking Ousiness. 
ro Trusteeships oad Executorships also andertaken. 


9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a company incorporated in England and 
ap affiliate of The Hongkoa Ongkoag and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and ‘Trustee in approved cases. 


Full pertioulare may be had on application. 










COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 


Government, throughout A . 
Panking and Hxchange Busineas of every, desert tion transacted. Bankers 
to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the Government 
tn Government 0 wrt of the State ¢ ot Wester Australta, the Government of the 
es! 

Se Sus Post Ofte and_other ofc Bank of Austral ; — Agencies are 
at 3,948 Post Offices other offices throughou = monweaith. 
open, a June, a ae Balances... .». £4.444,030,911 






BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(Incorporated in Ceneda with Limited Liability.) 
Established 1832. 
General Office: Toronto, Canada. 











108, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 


a 185,878,722 E. ©. Macieop, Manager. 






pquneg eee 5 








ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
DIVIDEND NO. 237 


NOTICE IS. HEREBY GIVEN that.a DIVIDEND of 2 per cent,, being 
at the rate of 8 cent. per annum upon the paid-up Capital Stock of 
the Bank, has n DE RCLARTY for the three months ending 30th 
November, 1946, and will YABLE at the Bank and its branches 
on and after 2nd December, Pe 096, to shareholders of record 31st October, 


1946 
By Order * the 


Board, 
ro sen’ hamden Manager. 
6, Lothbury, London, E.C.2. October 9th, 1 





REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chie: Office : OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS 415,500,000 
€92,908,000 














DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND LANDS 
VACANCY: AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST 


APPLICATIONS ARE INVITED for the post of AGRICULTURAL 
a on the staff. of the Senior Agricultural Economist in the 
ment of Agriculture wo Lands, Southern Rhodesia. 

pplicants must possess seer degree in Agricultural 
dienueesien, involving at a ur years’ course of an approved 
ji Sew ivate 1 oducts investigations into costs of production of 


agcturs) ucts will be of value, 
4 gee one nge B be_ in the Yuntor Professional Officers’ Grade 
on a salary scale of 1450: 70—£670. x £850 per annum, 


xi 
with a provision, that week | u soe exceeding four) may be allowed 
for vious experience, and ion will be giv en for allowing 
further steps up in respect of time spent on Active Service. 
T applicant will me ¢ , subject to two years’ satis- 
factory service, for a ylfcant will ed ‘Establishment, 
ain successful ora t Ra all be required .te furnish a satisfactory 


edical certificate b Officer, 
The a ~e will ae subject. toi Service rules and regulations. 
anes 











OSLO, 
NORWAY 





: 21820 Oslo "’ Ageticatiqna in writing, gi puree of military service, and 
ng pee. nationality, tions, together with 
OOL OF : ‘3. copies 7 “Department ~ reengee a Lands, uae Pron Box 387, “Balis 
NDON SCH MICS AND. POLITICAL SCIENCE a ent ture an x 
er (UNIVERSITY OF DON). ions are invited for bury, Sou eaten oe arrive not later than Slst December, 16. 


—— ‘to alactarsene in Inte Relations, salary £500 to 


eer annum according See with superannuation benefits 
and family allowances. A should (1) state the nature of 
apie ee ee of international affairs, ®. a any field ( 


theory, social 5 ilésophy, -or juris- 
cesloaaeh. 7 their academic Bo renee. of in ouch may: om then an 
advantage in the anal of at ch ee (3) name the 
earliest date, short of October, 1947, at they could take up eos 
duties.—Applications, with the names of three referees coer reach 


Secretary, ndon School of ot Rownenniea, 
W.C.2, by 8th November. aronenton. 


ONDON Export House willing to t financial inter: 
L small and medium manufacturers hes are anxious Se hatin 
incnvene production of goods for export Pv comet detalig to to 


7 oe will disqualify applicants. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY—CANBERRA, — 
A.C.T., AUSTRALIA 


Applications are mvited Se. the position of trar of the Australian 
National oe 2S rea Australia, Regie 


ne tal status, educational 
= « includ pe, inistrative experience, 


“2 se (it a, tion. 
dut fier relevant | by the Registrars of the 
‘Aizothalios nive ties, but the successful applicant will also be the 
senior administrative officer oe the University pending the appointment 
of_a Vice-Chancellor. | 
The appointment will be to the age of 60 or 65 years, as the successfu 
applicant may decide or the Council ef the University may determine. 
It. will be vaubject, 40 conduct and the efficient discharge of the 
duties of the office. successful applicant will be required to sulr 
poe to {0 phateter superannuati the Council may adopt, 
500 per plus an entertainment allowance at the rate 
f eee er an entertainment allowance will be subject 























INSTITUTE OF CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
EMPLOYMENT REGISTER . 
tina etal ie eee 


th.. 
Employment = 1945, the provi will be given to persons with the 
THE INSTIT™’TE OF CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
Telephone : 


necessary fications who have war serv 
lications should be ty High Commissioner. 


addressed to the 

‘Australi House. Strand, Londo at 

22nd ‘November, 1946. in,” Wee, and will close on 
oTwer NOTICES ON PAGE “7 


SECRETARY, 
MOORGATE PLACE, €.C.2. 
No Fees Are Payable 
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